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NEWS NOTES 


Living Source Material in the College 
Curriculum. Miss Margaret Thomp- 
son of Barnard College reports an in- 
teresting project in the use of living 
source materials as a phase of her 
course in the consumer economic so- 
ciety. The course starts with mass 
production. The students get into a 
Ford assembly line and count the num- 
ber of cars that roll off in five min- 
utes. They go all over several facto- 
ries, at leisure, where ways in which 


productivity is increased are pointed 


out. They read up on the earnings 
of workers in these industries to see 
if mass consuming power goes along 
with mass production. They walk in 
and sit down at a minimum wage 
board hearing at which wages insuffi- 
cient even for maintenance are report- 
ed for one of the industries they have 
just seen; they see a state minimum 
wage fixed for it, and see the head of 
a factory they visited get up and say: 
“I am for this higher wage, and I hope 
everybody else in the trade will pay it 
without being forced to by the in- 
spectors.” 

Then the students investigate the 
statistics of expenditure by the worker 
to see what kind of consumption will 
be revitalized by their higher wages. 
They analyze price to see how much 
the increased wage will add to prices. 

They learn about the economic an- 
tithesis of under-consumption and the 
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commodity surplus. They go into 
homes of low-income families (incon- 
spicuously, while acting as assistant to 
settlement nutritionists who were help- 
ing the families to budget their in- 
comes, or settlement nurses visiting the 
well baby who could not get to the 
clinic) to see what commodities there 
would be a market for there. Con- 
spicuously lacking was cotton—that is, 
curtains, bed linen, table linen, cloth- 
ing. They go home and haul out the 
statistics of America’s cotton surplus 
—twice as much last year as we can 
use or export and another crop com- 
ing before the economists can think 
up a solution. We go about looking 
into proposed methods of increasing 
cotton consumption, including attend- 
ing meetings and even listening to 
southern politicians. 

Milk for children is difficult to get; 
they learn about “surplus” milk. They 
go into every storeroom of a hugh 
cold-storage warehouse to see what is 
there, and why, and who for. As it 
turns out, every bit of food in the 
place is surplus, and the government 
has had to buy it to give away. They 
find that it was all carefully graded, 
the butter 92 score, many of the 
prunes 20-30s. We go home and study 
the effect on consumer prices of this 
immense government activity in bol- 
stering up the market instead of let- 
ting prices take their natural lower 
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level; we go to the government depart- 
ment which is running it; and to a 
local relief station to see the giving of 
it away, curiously enough side by side 
with stores selling similar products at 
the hold-up prices. 

A recipient of the given-away sur- 
plus food invites us to her home and 
shows us her monthly accounts (this 
voluntary and interested offering of 
information was characteristic of all 
the trips we made). She proves to be 
foreign-born and launches forth into 
a description of how consumer co-ops 
are the saving of the poor in the old 
country—she comes from near Roch- 
dale. She is helping to start a cooper- 
ative here, but relies more on careful 
budgeting and the bulletins on nutri- 
tion which tell her how to get a bal- 
anced diet for her family at lowest 
cost. 

Each of these things is explored, 
concurrently, in their reading. But 
with the immense national economic 
problems dramatizing themselves be- 
fore the students’ eyes on a local scale, 
the students’ reading means some- 
thing. What source material in con- 
sumer education lies 
doors! 


at our very 


7 


Survey Shows Need of Improvement 
of Secondary Curricula. The Imple- 
mentation Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation recently completed a study 
of the most significant educational 
problems which confront secondary 
school principals. The tabulation of 
problems is based upon reports re- 
ceived from nearly 2,000 schools. 
The six most important problems 
reported by the principals follow: the 
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improvement of the secondary school 
program of studies; revision of the 
curriculum, 54.5 per cent; internal 
organization and administration, 20.8 
per cent; development of more effec- 
tive methods of teaching, 17 per cent; 
retention and guidance of pupils, 17 
per cent; provision of an effective 
extra-curricular program, 11.3 per 
cent; and effective supervision of in- 
struction, including in-service train- 
ing, 10.8 per cent. 

The investigators point out that 
this concentration of problems in the 
area of curriculum revision leads to 
the conclusion that secondary school 
principals are questioning the present 
organization of the curriculum. More 
than twenty-five per cent of the cur- 
riculum problems are concerned with 
the noncollege group, while only five 
per cent deal with the college group. 
It is pointed out that the interest in 
curriculum revision grows out of a 
concern for needs of the community 
and the nation. The investigators 
found that the demand for improve- 
ment of the curriculum is national 
in scope since no section of the coun- 
try deviates more than four per cent 
from the average frequency for the 
nation as a whole. 


7 


West Virginia Pupils See New York 
City. For a whole week twelve high 
school students from West Virginia 
saw New York City from the dizzy 
heights of the R. C. A. building to the 
slums of the lower East Side. The 
week’s schedule started with a general 
view of Manhattan, with stops at the 
New York Central Freight Terminal, 
Wall Street, the Washington Bridge, 
and the New York Times plant. The 
afternoon was spent in Rockefeller 
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Center, and included a tour of the 
N. B. C. studios. On Tuesday the 
group spent most of the day visiting 
the harbor, with a trip up the river 
for a water front look at New York. 
A Chinese dinner in the evening was 
followed by a Town Hall meeting to 
hear Pearl Buck and Walter Judd talk 
about China. 

One complete day was devoted to 
housing and housing projects; a visit 
to the lower East Side, Harlem Houses, 
the Knickerbocker Village, and the 
Amalgamated Houses. In the evening 
the group saw a Music Hall produc- 
tion from behind the scenes at Radio 
City, followed by a walk through 
Times Square and later a view of the 
night markets. In what little time 
wasn’t scheduled the youngsters pur- 
sued special interests—concerts, mu- 
seums, a matinee, and a baseball game. 

Students and teachers indicated that 
this unusual visit provided a major 
opportunity for better social and eco- 
nomic understanding between widely 
diversified American groups. It came 
dramatically at the time of the dead- 
lock in the bituminous coal industry. 
The visitors were all sons and daugh- 
ters of miners. One boy remarked 
thoughtfully that it had been most 
interesting to see at first hand what 
happened to coal after it left the fields, 
how it had to be moved and what the 
costs were. 

The students were tested before the 
tour and will be tested again after it 
to determine scientifically its effect 
upon them. 

7 


Curriculum Program in Minnesota. 
An institute was held during the sum- 
mer to discuss the reorganization of 
the secondary curriculum. College 
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entrance officials were invited to dis- 
cuss their requirements in relation to 
the proposed plan of reorganization. 
Officers of the Minnesota Education 
Association were called together to 
plan the 1940 fall convention at 
which time issues pertaining to cur- 
riculum development will be discussed. 
The executive board of the Associa- 
tion approved a request for funds to 
print a discussion guide for 22,000 
teachers. Major and minor issues and 
references will be included. The of- 
ficers of the several sections of the 
State Association attended the insti- 
tute and then remained to prepare the 
teachers’ handbook. This publication 
will be used by local units of the As- 
sociation for discussion during the 
school year of 1939-1940. This will 
culminate in the 1940 state conven- 
tion when 12,000 teachers will par- 
ticipate in discussion and study 
groups. Under the direction of Mr. 
Clifford Archer a curriculum labora- 
tory is being developed at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The discussion 
guide was prepared with the assistance 
of the curriculum laboratory of the 
University. 
. 


Commission Will Report Programs of 


Civic Education. The Educational 
Policies Commission has recently in- 
augurated a year’s program of study 
and demonstration in educating youth 
for civic responsibility. The purpose 
of the project is to improve the ef- 
fectiveness with which American 
schools develop an intelligent, appre- 
ciative, and active loyalty to democ- 
racy. Aided by a grant of funds from 
the General Education Board, the 
Commission will seek to describe the 
essential ideals and conditions of dem- 
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ocratic life and to describe educational 
procedures for realizing these ideals. 
It will make intensive analyses of 
forty or fifty school systems which 
appear to have effective programs of 
civic education. These programs will 
be described, giving the philosophy, 
procedures, and means of evaluation 
of each. The Commission will draft 
a program for extending widely the 
superior program of civic education. 


7 


Adjusting Secondary Education to 
Unselected Student Body. To help 
meet a generally expressed need re- 
vealed by a recent survey of secondary 
school principals’ most pressing prob- 
lems which was conducted by the Im- 
plementation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals (its new name), this com- 
mittee is preparing a handbook on 
ways and means of adapting our sec- 


ondary schools to their present unse- 


lected student bodies. This survey 
shows that three kinds of information 
are most generally desired: (1) infor- 
mation about the pupils whose lack of 
success with the conventional school’s 
curriculum leads progressively from 
school failure to elimination from 
school and sometimes to juvenile de- 
linquency; (2) information about 
basic principles for determining con- 
tent and methods which would more 
nearly meet the educational needs of 
these youth and (3) information 
about what schools are now actually 
doing to adapt the school’s organiza- 
tion and program better to meet this 
problem. The proposed handbook will 
therefore limit itself to these three 
areas. It is hoped to present the best 
ideas and practices dealing with these 
three phases of the problem in a con- 
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venient, readable form suitable for 
use not only in professional meetings, 
but in student and patron groups. 


7 


Building America. The growing in- 
terest of the general public and of or- 
ganized youth and adult groups in 
Building America has made it advis- 
able to establish a separate sales de- 
partment for the publication to serve 
the non-school field. Arrangements 
have just been completed with Mr. 
Alexander S. King to act as Sales Man- 
ager for the new department. E. M. 
Hale and Company of Milwaukee will 
continue to serve the school field this 
coming year, and school orders should 
be addressed to that company. In- 
quiries and orders for adult study 
groups and all nonschool use should 
be addressed to Mr. King, care Build- 
ing America, 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York, New York, or at his new 
branch office, 135 Levering Mill Road, 
Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 


7 


Junior High School Produces Printed 
Work of Art. A School Adventure 
Bound is a large beautiful volume con- 
taining the creative art and literary 
work of the pupils of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. The book was printed in 
the school shop with illustrations made 
from original block prints. It in- 
cludes a series of reportorial and inter- 
pretative accounts of trips in a school 
bus or private cars with parents to 
business houses, factories, museums, 
and libraries. The volume is the prod- 
uct of the cooperative efforts of art 
students, typists, writers, printers, pu- 
pil editors, business staff, teachers, and 
parents. The phases of community 
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life comprising the program of jour- 
neys include the natural and physical 
environment, recreation, government, 
art, and industry. Alice Ball Struth- 
ers, the principal, writes as follows 
in the preface: “The junior high school 
of today is a place where boys and 
girls of early adolescent age live to- 
gether in a democratic way, sharing in 
each other’s interesting experiences 
. . « youth’s experiences are enriched 
through his association in community 
life and his vision is projected into 
worthy adult life activities.” A few 
extra copies are available at twenty- 
five cents plus postage. 


7 


Publications of Association for Child- 
hood Education. The Association for 


Childhood Education announces the 
publication of three new bulletins. 
“School Housing Needs of Young 
Children” discusses such problems as 


color, flexibility, cleanliness and order, 
space for satisfying living, safety, and 
economy of energy. This pamphlet 
was compiled by Jean Betzner of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. “A Study of Reading Work- 
books” is a critical evaluation of the 
effect of the use of workbooks upon 
children. It includes a questionnaire 
study, an article on the relation of 
workbooks to the learning process, and 
an evaluation of many of the work- 
books in use today. “Uses for Waste 
Materials” is a small bulletin which 
suggests many ways in which waste 
materials may be salvaged for school 
use. It includes a consideration of 
fabrics, glass, paper, rubber, tin, and 
wood. This material was compiled by 
Frances M. Berry, with the assistance 
of a committee on equipment and 
supplies. 
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Curriculum Guides for Primary 
Grades. The “Curriculum Guides for 
Teachers of Six, Seven, and Eight- 
Year-Old Children” is the third and 
last in the series entitled “Curriculum 
Guides for Teachers of Young Chil- 
dren,” prepared by the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parental Education, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Dr. Ruth 
Andrus. These curriculum guides are 
based upon the fundamental assump- 
tion that the individual teacher must 
assume- large responsibility for adapt- 
ing educational procedure to the needs 
of the individual child. At the nursery 
school and kindergarten levels, the 
committee worked in fields where the 
State Education Department had not 
previously attempted to give teachers 
guidance, but in developing this third 
bulletin the committee entered an area 
where the Department over a period 
of years had published syllabuses for 
the guidance of teachers in determin- 
ing what subject matter should be 
taught. This bulletin analyzes the 
needs of children and shows teachers 
how to discover the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of the group. It presents 
much material drawn directly from 
the classroom to illustrate new pro- 
cedures and old procedures that are 
receiving new emphasis. 


wt 


Inexpensive Books. The Pocket Books 
is a new plan to make available good 
books at twenty-five cents in conven- 
ient format. Although each volume 
is made to slip handily into a man’s 
pocket or a woman’s handbag, the pub- 
lisher assures us that each book is 
complete and unabridged as the author 
wrote it. Thin, but opaque, paper is 
used, and the type is large, clear, and 
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easy to read. The cover is Dura- 
gloss, which, it is claimed, is durable, 
soil and waterproof. Titles available 
at the present time include: Lost Ho- 
rizon, by James Hilton; Wuthering 
Heights, by Emily Bronte; The Bridge 
of Saw Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder; 
and Bambi, by Felix Salten. Titles 
scheduled for publication in August 
include: The Good Earth, by Pearl S. 
Buck; The Great Short Stories of 
deMau passant; Showbeat, by Edna Fer- 
ber; and A Tale of Two Cities, by 
Charles Dickens. Other titles will be 
added regularly each month. 

The publisher informs us that he 
would welcome suggestions from 
teachers as to books which would 
prove popular in school use. These 
would be reprints of either classics or 
books that were published at least two 
years or more. Pocket Books is located 
at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

1 

The Peoples Library. A new series of 
brief, inexpensive books on subjects 
of current interest was launched in 
March by the Macmillan Company, 
following a program of research car- 
ried on under the auspices of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. The supervising committee 
included: Dr. Charles A. Beard, his- 
torian; Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, Di- 
rector, American Association for Adult 
Education; George P. Brett, Jr., Pres- 
ident of the Macmillan Company; and 
Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who is director 
of the Peoples Library project. Much 
of the preliminary research was car- 
ried on in the Readability Laboratory 
in Teachers College. 

Titles to be published this spring 
are: Let Me Think, by H. A. Over- 
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street; Which Way America? by Ly- 
man Bryson; Here Comes Labor, by 
Chester M. Wright; They Worked for 
a Better World, by Allan Seager; Who 
Are These Americans? by Paul B. Sears; 
and the Attractive Home, by Lydia 
Powel. Six more titles will be pub- 
lished this October. 


7 


Study of Adolescents. The first part 
of an investigation of adolescents 
made at the University High School, 
Oakland, California, was recently re- 
ported by the co-directors, Marion 
Brown and Vibella Martin. The in- 
quiry was concerned with various as- 
pects of the personal development and 
home and school life of some 300 boys 
and girls who matriculated in August, 
1934, and graduated in June, 1937. 
The study was designed to improve 
the program of guidance and curric- 
ulum development. The December, 
1938, number of the University High 
School Journal, in which the report 
appears, includes the basic philosophy 
of the study, the organization, and 
setting. Later numbers will contain 
an account of the methods employed 
in gathering data and in evaluating 
technique, findings and implications 
for guidance, and curriculum develop- 
ment. 


7 


The 


Nursery Education Convention. 
National Association for Nursery Ed- 
ucation will hold its annual conven- 
tion on October 25 to 28, 1939, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. The meeting will include gen- 
eral sessions, discussion groups, and 


visits to local nursery schools. The 
topics of discussion include: Health 
Programs Under Public and Private 
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Auspices; Nursery Education in Nurs- 
ery Schools; Day Nurseries and Other 
Social Agencies; Summer Programs 
for Families and Young Children; 
Housing Developments; Home Guid- 
ance of Young Children; Education 
for the Teachers of Young Children; 
and Community Projects for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children. 


? 


The South Georgia Teachers College 
Curriculum Laboratory Moves. The 
Curriculum Laboratory of the South 
Georgia Teachers College has been 
moved to a suite of rooms in the 
newly-completed library building. 


The laboratory is considered a part 
of the library and is administered by 
the library staff. Teachers of curric- 
ulum courses may, and often do, use 
this as a workshop for constructing 


areas of experience. Materials are 
classified under various themes. These 
include pamphlets, briefs, excerpts, 
and free materials in such areas as 
housing, transportation, health, safety, 
communication, recreation, conserva- 
tion, clothing, food, crime, industry, 
agriculture, etc. 

The Georgia State Department of 
Education has equipped the laboratory 
with two copies of the adopted text- 
books and one copy of approved li- 
brary books. There are 1,500 copies 
of books used in the schools of Geor- 
gia available to teachers in training. 
Although there are a number of 
courses-of-study in the files, collect- 
ing such courses has not been a pri- 
mary purpose of the staff. Bulletins 
from various state departments of ed- 
ucation are accessible. Audio-visual 
aids are classified and listed. A file 
of pictures is being built which will 
include material classified under the 
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various themes mentioned above. Lists 
of films (sound and silent), film slides, 
and slides are provided as suggested 
material for the activity program. 

A section of the laboratory is de- 
voted to bibliographies. This mate- 
rial was planned and introduced with 
the assistance and cooperation of the 
Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Course- 
of-study areas constructed by students 
are filed under such classification as 
is suggested by the State Department 
of Education. When units have been 
completed it is the intention that as 
many as possible be tried by the au- 
thors in the laboratory schools or off- 
campus schools. The laboratory is 
staffed by contributions from the 
Rosenwald Fund. 


7 


Work Conferences on the Curriculum. 
The fifth annual conference on the 
principles and practices involved in 
the use of a center of interest as a 
means of integrating the curriculum 
was held during the last two weeks 
in August at Tamassee, South Caro- 
lina, under the leadership of L. P. 
Hollis, Superintendent, and James S. 
Tippett, Curriculum Adviser, of the 
Parker District Schools. The teach- 
ers lived together in a mountain re- 
treat, exchanging ideas and working 
out curriculum problems. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to give a 
point of view in modern education 
that interprets life to the child and 
provides experiences in democratic liv- 
ing for children. It was aimed to show 
what is meant by centers of interest 
or units of work; how they integrate 
the various subjects in the curriculum; 
how the skills are provided for; how 
the program is made rich through sci- 
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ence, arts, and creative expression. A 
part of the afternoons were given to 
hikes, nature-study excursions, swim- 
ming, and other recreational activities. 
Informal social activities were held in 
the evanings. 

ft 


Work Camps. The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association sponsored two work 
camps: at Macedonia, near Clarksville, 
Georgia, and at the Hudson Guild 
Farm at Netcong, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Munzer, of the New York Ethical 
Culture School, and Mr. Thomas 
Richie, of the Friends School, were 
in charge of the camp at New Jersey. 
Mr. Ormsbee W. Robinson, of the 
Ethical Culture School, was in charge 
of the Georgia camp. At the Hudson 
Guild Farm fifteen boys and ten girls 
renovated an old house, did sundry 
repair jobs, extended the farm pas- 


tures, and conducted a nursery group. 
At the Macedonia camp the group 
built a recreation hall, cared for cows, 
grew truck, and studied scientific for- 
estry. 


q 


Experiment with Summer Workshop. 
During the summer session, the One- 
onta State Normal School experiment- 
ed with a workshop plan in which 
students bringing problems related to 
curriculum or children or community 
worked together under competent 
leadership with the problems as the 
basis of the organization. The dem- 
onstration classes and their teachers 
were a part of this plan. The work- 
shop was less formal than the usual 
courses and flexible enough to provide 
for varied programs of study. The 
procedure was that of individual con- 
ference, library research, committee 
cooperation, report and critical and 
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constructive assistance through group 
discussion. The Oneonta State Nor- 


mal School is under the direction of 
Mr. Charles W. Hunt. 


7 


Curriculum Library at Bucknell. The 
curriculum library at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania, was established 
last spring to aid school people in the 
region who are working on programs 
of curriculum improvement. The col- 
lection includes state and local courses 
of study, textbooks for elementary 
and secondary schools, professional 
books and periodicals, and bulletins 
of special interest to the student of 
curriculum problems. The library will 
also be available to the students of 
the college taking curriculum courses. 
It is intended to be used as a work- 
shop for those engaged in practical 
curriculum problems. 


t 


Curriculum Workshop at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. Under the su- 
pervision of Mary M. Hughes, Director 
of the Curriculum Laboratory of the 
State Department of Education, a 
workshop was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico during the last 
two weeks in July. The resources of 
the Curriculum Laboratory of the 
State Department of Education were 
made available. The workshop was 
attended by administrators, supervis- 
ors, principals, and teachers. Admin- 
istrative officials were encouraged to 
bring teachers to work as a group on 
a problem of their own choosing. 
Directed observation in the Demon- 
stration School was included as one 
phase of the program. Special atten- 
tion was given to the problems of in- 
troducing and supervising the New 
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Mexico social science course of study. 
The group as a whole planned, made, 
and followed up two excursions. One 
area of living was explored with a 
view to the selection of informational 
content and types of desirable expe- 
riences. 
q 


General College, University of Minne- 
sota. While the basic revision of the 
curriculum in general education of the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota awaits full results and in- 
terpretations of personnel studies, the 
college has moved steadily forward in 
the revision of the present courses and 
in the planning of four core courses 
in the areas of human need. Over 
the past two years various committees 
of the staff have been studying the 
fundamental bases, both in society and 
in the individuals which compose so- 
ciety. One committee has been study- 
ing and reporting on social trends to 
the whole staff. The trends in popu- 
lation, employment, health, consump- 
tion, etc., gave clues to the problems 
which face youth. During the next 
two years intensive effort will go into 
the building of the four core courses 
in which the student will spend ap- 
proximately one-third of his college 
time over the two-year period. The 
other two-thirds will be selected by 
the student under guidance from the 
present offerings, which are also being 
revised as the data from the personnel 
studies become available. 


¢ 

Use of Recordings in Industrial Arts. 
Two instructors at the John Marshall 
High School in Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia, have developed recordings of the 
original oral instructions given to their 
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classes in industrial arts. When a 
student has failed to understand a step 
in the process, he is referred to the re- 
cording of the original explanation. 
These personalized instructions are not 
intended for distribution. They are 
especially prepared by the instructors 
for use in their own classes. It is 
reported that these recordings trans- 
mit more of the instructor’s person- 
ality than the conventional job sheets 
which are commonly used in industrial 
arts. The idea has been expanded to 
include instructions for the safe opera- 
tion of machines and for vocational 
guidance information. The recording 
machines were made by the high school 
pupils and the cost of the transcrip- 
tions was nominal. 


7 


Brief Items. Mr. William M. Alexan- 
der, who during the last year had a 
fellowship under Mr. Hollis L. Cas- 
well at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed assist- 
ant curriculum director of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. * * * Douglas 
E. Scates has left the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools and has taken the position 
of Associate Professor of Education at 
Duke University. * * * C. L. Cush- 
man, formerly Director of the Denver 
Department of Research and Curric- 
ulum, has accepted a position at the 
University of Chicago. For the pres- 
ent he will give most of his time to 
the Commission on Teacher Education. 
* * * Trwin O. Addicott, formerly 
Director of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion of the Fresno City Schools, has 
become Professor of Education and 
Principal of the University Park Ele- 
mentary Training School at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SECONDARY CORE 
CURRICULUM 


By J. PAUL LEONARD 
Stanford University 


A: THE CORE curriculum gains in- 
creasing interest among secondary 
school principals and teachers, one 
needs to pause occasionally to reflect 
upon its purposes. To do this and to 
clarify some concepts regarding the 
core curriculum become the two pur- 
poses of this article. Let us approach 
the discussion from the standpoint of 
five questions. 

1. What is meant by a core curric- 
ulum and a core class, and what re- 
lation do they bear to the other classes 
in the secondary school? ‘Traditional- 
ly the core curriculum has comprised 
the required subject courses of the 
secondary school. These required 


courses were supposed to be important 
enough for all youth to study, and 
constituted the bulk of subject matter 
common to all youth in secondary 


schools. The core curriculum today 
is probably best defined in these same 
terms—namely, core courses and any 
other required courses of the school, 
such as physical education, for in- 
stance. 

A core course, however, differs from 
a traditional subject course in the 
method used to select and organize it. 
A core course represents the sum total 
of personal youth problems and prob- 
lems of social significance encountered 
or likely to be encountered by all 
youth. It exists without relation to 
subject lines and is organized around 
problems. It represents the basic 
framework of the common problems 
the school chooses to treat with youth 
in groups. 
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In addition to these core courses, 
youth select for study individual in- 
terest courses (not part of the core 
curriculum) designed to meet more 
specialized but nonvocational needs of 
youth—art, music, personal typing, 
science, etc. These individual interest 
courses plus the core courses constitute 
the secondary school program of gen- 
eral education. 

2. What are the purposes of core 
courses? Several reasons are advanced 
for the organizations of core courses. 
The first of these suggests that youth 
do not find sufficient values in subject 
matter organization to warrant them 
to pursue such studies exclusively in 
the secondary school. Their problems 
know no subject boundaries; hence, 
the problems of significance to youth 
shall draw upon all fields needed to 
provide materials for solutions, but 
the problems themselves will be the 
centers of organization. : 

In the second place, there is a defi- 
nite attempt to functionalize learn- 
ing. Whatever is learned needs to 
have meaning and to provide fuel for 
building power to make one’s own 
decisions. To do this, meaningful 
connections need to be established 
early. The problem approach, if the 
problems arise from the experience of 
youth, seems to provide the desired 
approach. 

In the third place, the school is se- 
riously striving to bring study and 
action closer together. A problem 
needing solution requires both study 
and action. Action associated with 
community and personal problems is 
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realistic to youth and gives the school 
a fundamental place in their life. 

In the fourth place, guidance can- 
not be adequately done if only clinical 
guidance workers provide consultation. 
Core teachers discussing personal prob- 
lems common to youth can be very 
valuable assets to youth in solving 
their difficulties. These teachers will 
not replace clinical workers, who 
should be attached to each school, but 
they can assist very materially in ex- 
tending and improving the guidance 
service of the school. These four rea- 
sons, while not all incluusive, are ad- 
vanced as important reasons for the 
organization of core courses. 

3. How are the problems and con- 
tents of core courses chosen? Con- 
trary to the plan of selecting courses 
by the subject field of study plan, a 
core course grows out of an under- 
standing of two needs which the 
school should meet: (1) the personal 
problems which youth themselves rec- 
ognize early; (2) the social problems 
which with proper guidance youth 
will readily recognize as of social im- 
port for them. 

The personal problems are really of 
two kinds: (1) those including the 
physical changes of youth and their 
questions in relation to themselves as 
physical beings; and (2) those involv- 
ing conflicts which youth are having 
with their close personal social rela- 
tionships and those they are having 
resulting from conflicts with the cul- 
ture. In both categories, only those 
problems with which groups can deal 
are selected for study. 

The problems dealing with society 
at large are also of two general kinds: 
(1) those special social understand- 
ings and ideals which make for the 
perpetuation and re-creation of de- 
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mocracy, and (2) those problems 
which each individual is required to 
solve in terms of his development in 
cooperative action. Under the first 
category one would come to under- 
stand the purposes, genesis, and values 
in democracy whereas under the sec- 
ond he would become acquainted with 
the group processes of social action 
for making the principles of democ- 
racy function. 

4. What plans are used for selecting 
problems? Numerous detailed plans 
are in use for selecting problems, all 
the way from asking youth what their 
problems are to selecting for them the 
problems of greatest significance to 
adults. Growing out of experience 
with these two extremes, however, 
have come two major plans which are 
most clear-cut and are being tried 
carefully. The first of these is the 
one suggested by the Committee of 
the Progressive Education Association 
reporting on Science in General Edu- 
cation and being used by some of the 
schools included in the schools and 
college experiment. The other is based 
upon a design usually termed scope 
and sequence. 

Under the first plan four broad 
areas in which problems are present 
are used as classifying centers, and 
teachers drawing upon their own ex- 
perience and the interests and needs of 
youth select for each class the prob- 
lems they consider most pertinent. 
Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
the skill of the teacher in selecting 
needed problems to study with youth. 

Under the scope and sequence plan 
a design is formulated, based upon a 
philosophy and statement of aims ar- 
rived at by cooperative decisions. A 
committee of teachers then examines 
studies of youth needs and of the 
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crucial problems of present-day so- 
ciety and contact youth directly. 
Then in terms of their understanding 
of the maturation of youth, this com- 
mittee suggests statements which sug- 
gest for each grade area general types 
of experiences appropriate for each 
grade. On the basis of this design 
problems are then selected for consid- 
eration by the entire class, ample va- 
riation being made for each group and 
for each pupil in the groups. 

5. What problems of administration 
are emerging where core courses are 
being used? One of the most impor- 
tant difficulties is in connection with 
the security of teachers who are asked 
to teach core courses. Traditionally 
teachers are trained and experienced in 
teaching certain subjects. They are 
experiencing considerable insecurity 
when asked to deal successfully with 
youth’s problems, requiring knowledge 
of several subject areas as well as a 
knowledge of the techniques of guid- 
ance. To overcome this difficulty, 
several plans are being used. Some 
teachers return to the universities for 
additional training. Some cities are 
sending teachers to summer workshops 
to work together to build source units, 
an organization of suggested activities 
and materials for a problem. In other 
places all core teachers meet together 
an hour each day to plan their work 
together. These plans usually are 
found where one teacher is required 
to teach a core class alone. 

Three plans of administrative ar- 
rangements are being widely used. In 
one of these a group of core teachers 
trained in several subject fields are 
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scheduled as a block. Each problem 
is redivided again into the subjects and 
the teacher trained in that field teaches 
it. In another plan the problem is 
kept together as a unit, but teachers 
alternate in teaching different aspects 
of the problem. In the third plan, 
one teacher handles alone all the prob- 
lems of the core class. In some sit- 
uations teachers of several subjects are 
given free time to aid core teachers 
by consulting with them. 

There is also need for equipment 
and supplies, and for provisions for 
community visits. The usual school 
textbooks and room supplies are in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
the core class. 

Some places are fearful of college 
entrance requirements in relation to 
the core course. Credits can be ar- 
ranged with colleges or given in terms 
of conventional college specifications. 

The core course must have the re- 
spect of youth themselves, and we 
need to move it quickly out of the 
stage of haphazard experimentation 
and make it basically sound in con- 
tent and scholarship. Youth will not 
respect what teachers sabotage. Pa- 
rental approval needs likewise to be 
secured and parents need to be taken 
into the circle which builds the basic 
principles of the core course. 

The core course has marked possi- 
bilities and should challenge our best 
efforts, but it must have the qualities 
which make experiments respected. 
Our best efforts and thinking should 
go into it in order to determine the 
value of the movement. 
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MOTION PICTURE AND RADIO: AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE 


By ELEANOR D. CHILD and HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich, Connecticut, Public Schools 


‘I ESTABLISHMENT of an elective 
course about the radio and motion 
picture in the Greenwich High School 
was a new experience for the English 
Department. True, radio and photo- 
play clubs had been developed during 
the past four years, several amateur 
films and radio programs had been 
produced by these groups, and the 
radio and motion picture had been 
used frequently in English class dis- 
cussions. However, it took the com- 
bination of these experiences with the 
media and a considerable amount of 
investigation before a plan for a year’s 
course could be developed. 

Materials that had been filed away 
apparently for no particular purpose 
were re-examined and found to have 
acquired a new value. Teachers who 
had had some classroom or club ex- 
perience in motion pictures and radio 
were interviewed. Pertinent literature 
was examined. The course possibilities 
were discussed with the ultimate con- 
sumers, the students. It was found 
that some were well versed in certain 
aspects of the field. The following 
tentative aims for the course were 
formulated: 

1. To make students more aware 
of the sociological, economic, 
and international aspects of the 
motion picture and the radio. 

2. To aid the pupils in shopping 
for worth-while movie and radio 


programs. 

3. To help the pupils to enjoy 
these programs to the greatest 
possible degree by extending 
their appreciation of the arts in- 
volved. 
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4. To improve the writing and 
speaking abilities of students 
with the radio and motion pic- 
tures as centers of interest. 

5. To teach some of the skills in- 
volved in amateur motion pic- 
ture and radio production. 

6. To discuss the literary aspects 
and social problems present in 
film and radio programs. 

The course was open to all students 
interested in the subject matter. Col- 
lege preparatory students did not en- 
roll due to the possibility that the 
course would not be accepted for 
credit by colleges. To make certain 
that only students with a definite in- 
terest were included, the instructor’s 
permission was necessary before the 
student might place the course on his 
schedule. 

Twenty students were finally se- 
lected from about thirty applicants. 
All but three applicants were boys. 
The three girls would have been eligi- 
ble, but they withdrew their applica- 
tions when they discovered they were 
the only girls enrolled. 

To make the class as useful as pos- 
sible for the majority of the students, 
the pupils and teacher reviewed the 
plans for the course during the first 
class meetings. Many facts regarding 
the interests of the students were dis- 
covered. They were eager to learn 
how to run a projector and make ama- 
teur motion pictures. Two desired to 
spend most of their time writing 
scripts. The class voted unanimously 
for frequent discussions of current 
film and radio offerings and for the 
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collection of information on the mo- 
tion picture and radio industries. 

Most of the work was done in the 
form of individual units, but some- 
times the students worked together in 
small groups. Both the teacher and 
the pupils suggested possible activities. 

One activity that was used to great 
advantage throughout the course was 
letter writing. Letters of inquiry to 
studios regarding techniques used in 
certain pictures, letters to secure pam- 
phlets and catalogues, letters to ob- 
tain data from national organizations 
interested in these fields, letters to ar- 
range interviews, letters to the local 
theater manager and letters ordering 
materials to be purchased by the class 
were some of the types used. To make 
the writing of the letter an educational 
experience, the instructor examined 
each letter before it was sent and dis- 
cussed possible improvements with the 
individual. If any corrections were 
necessary, the letter was rewritten and 
again submitted for approval. As the 
semester progressed, the instructor, 
whenever possible, asked capable stu- 
dents to answer some inquiries which 
she had received. 

Several students formulated a ques- 
tionnaire about student motion picture 
preferences and presented it to the 
class for revision. The final sheet of 
twenty-eight questions was given to 
nine hundred junior and senior high 
school students. The results were tab- 
ulated and placed in a special report. 
Later, another group made a survey of 
radio preferences. 

Discussions played a prominent part 
in the course. These were sometimes 
held as “club meetings” with students 
acting as club officers. Many of the 
discussions were informal, and some 
were of the panel type. Parliamentary 
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procedure was emphasized whenever 
the need arose. 

At intervals, amateur or professional 
short movies were shown and radio 
programs were heard during class time, 
then discussed by the group. After 
the showing of a propaganda film in 
class, the students discussed the issues 
which were presented by the film and 
the points which opponents of the 
film’s point of view might stress. The 
flaws in the film’s presentation were 
made evident as the discussion pro- 
gressed. That students should learn 
to recognize propaganda was one of 
the conclusions reached when the 
whole case had been reviewed care- 
fully. 

Current theatrical films were very 
popular discussion topics. The class 
saw fourteen feature pictures as a 
group. When only a few students 
had seen a particular film, they dis- 
cussed the film and in some instances 
induced others to see it. Discussions 
covered such topics as: plot, humor, 
acting, lighting, pictorial composition, 
sound and musical effects, editing, 
personal problems presented, title, so- 
ciological effects, cost of production, 
advertising, reviews, and _ probable 
popularity. 

At times, the students listened at 
home to radio programs in prepara- 
tion for class discussion, student 
choices being guided by special mime- 
ographed lists of good radio offerings. 
Each day the class discussed the pro- 
grams’ contents and effectiveness. The 
radio discussions included: sound ef- 
fects, enunciation, pronunciation, pitch 
of voice, casting, naturalness of act- 
ing, emotional appeal, clarity, impor- 
tance, purpose, influence, transitions 
between scenes, advertising and en- 
tertainment values. The giving of fa- 
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mous plays such as “Peter Pan,” the 
dramatization of such classic novels 
as “The Count of Monte Cristo,” de- 
bates by congressmen, panel discus- 
sions such as the Town Meeting of the 
Air and biographies such as given on 
Lives of Great Men provided subject 
material as excellent as that found in 
most textbooks. 

Other topics considered by the class 
covered a wide range of subjects: his- 
tory of the motion picture and radio 
industries, distribution, careers in 
these fields, television, non-theatrical 
films and radio presentations, film 
guides, national radio and motion pic- 
ture organizations, radio and screen 
publications, foreign films and radio 
programs, national awards, censorship, 
propaganda, and future developments. 

Reports on books and magazine ar- 
ticles about radio and motion pictures 
were given in class. On_ specified 
dates, as class discussion followed cer- 
tain general topics, the whole class 
read background material from Film 
and School, by Rand and Lewis, and 
How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, 
by Edgar Dale. The school library’s 
collection of materials on movies and 
radio was used extensively throughout 
the year. General reference books, 
consulted frequently, enabled the stu- 
dent to learn more about certain sub- 
ject matter treated in movie and radio 
programs. 

One boy initiated a radio program 
based on “The Fall of the House of 
Usher.” He chose his cast. A class 
member produced the sound effects, 
and another operated the controls of 
the school’s public address system. 
Two English classes heard the pro- 
gram. Another group presented a 
radio program about the making of 
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animated cartoons to the school’s Pho- 
toplay Club. 

Each student learned how to operate 
a sixteen millimeter motion picture 
projector. Those who learned most 
quickly were asked to instruct other 
members of the class outside of class 
time. Students were given an oppor- 
tunity to show films for the Audio- 
Visual Department during the se- 
mester. 

Camera operation was also explained 
to each member of the course, along 
with other techniques needed for the 
taking of amateur movies. Field work 
included the taking of motion pic- 
tures in and near the school. This 
was preceded by some planning in the 
classroom where rough shooting scripts 
were written. On location these first 
plans required considerable revision 
because of conditions existing there. 
Subsequent planning and _ shooting 
were, of course, subject to fewer 
changes and less confusion. 

From this type of experience the 
group learned not only techniques of 
production, but also ideas that might 
be used when one judges motion pic- 
ture or radio programs. In its own 
efforts to obtain satisfactory lighting, 
the class learned what is good light- 
ing and used what it learned when 
viewing pictures. In preparing the 
scripts the class learned the impor- 
tance of making clear the theme and 
background in the first few minutes, 
of “hooking” the attention of the au- 
dience at the beginning and at succes- 
sive intervals, and of building up the 
audience interest until the climax is 
reached. Students who have had ex- 
perience that includes the application 
of these ideas have a great advantage 
when they judge films and radio pro- 
grams. 
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The members of the class with the 
help of the production group of the 
Photoplay Club are beginning work 
on a film dealing with the commu- 
nity’s water supply. The film, as 
planned, will be the first of a series 
to be made over a period of years on 
various phases of community life. 

After the completion of the first 
year of this new elective course in 
the motion picture and the radio, the 
question arises: Has the course been 
worth while? From the teacher’s and 
the administrator’s point of view 


“tyes.” The teacher has spent an en- 


joyable year in a field that is new and 
refreshing, in a field that provides a 
wealth of live material for the awak- 
ening of student interest. 


The ad- 
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ministrator has had an additional elec- 
tive course to offer to the noncollege 
student, a course that is geared to the 
student’s everyday life and experience. 
The student who participated in the 
class activities also answers in the af- 
firmative. He has learned how to 
select and judge radio and movie pro- 
grams more effectively. He under- 
stands the two media more fully than 
he did when he began the course. He 
has improved some of his speaking 
and writing techniques. Lastly, he 
has enjoyed his year’s experience with 
materials which play an important 
part in his life today and will probably 
play even a more important part in 
the future. 





A COOPERATIVE STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


By W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


Research Associate, Commission on Teacher Education 
American Council on Education 


‘i COMMISSION on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education has announced plans for a 
program aimed to improve the quality 
of the educational experiences of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers at both pre-service and in-service 
levels.1 The groundwork for this an- 
nouncement was laid by a subcommit- 
tee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in 1937 in a report later pub- 
lished under the title, Major Issues in 
Teacher Education. This report not 
only pointed out the problems and 
clarified the issues in teacher educa- 
tion; it went a step further by recom- 
mending steps to improve conditions. 


Among other important proposals was 


a recommendation that “ample funds 
be secured to make possible a nation- 
wide study which will have wise judg- 
ments on the part of a governing 
committee or commission, skillful staff 
direction, diversified problem studies, 
far-flung demonstration projects, and 
cogent interpretation of findings 
which will be translated into proce- 
dures in practice as rapidly as may 
be.” 

After receiving assurance from va- 
rious professional groups and individ- 
uals that such a study as that proposed 
should be launched, the Council, 
through its president, George F. Zook, 

1Cooperation in the Improvement of Teacher 
Education. A Statement Regarding the Plans of 
the Commission on Teacher Education. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


February, 1939. (Obtainable from the Commis- 
sion without charge.) 


2Major Issues in Teacher Education. ‘‘Amer- 
ican Council on Education Studies,’’ Series I 
(Reports on Committees of the Council), Vol. 
, No. 4. Washington, D. C. (February, 
1938), pp. 43, 44. 
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proceeded to seek funds and to search 
for a director. Early in 1938 the 
Council was able to announce the re- 
ceipt of a grant of $200,000 from the 
General Education Board for the sup- 
port over a five-year period of a Com- 
mission on Teacher Education,? and 
the appointment of Karl W. Bigelow 
as director. During the ensuing 
months the Commission was appoint- 
ed with Payson Smith as chairman.* 

Meetings of the Commission in June 
and October, 1938, resulted in agree- 
ment with reference to certain work- 
ing premises, and the nature of the 
program to be launched. Nine prem- 
ises to serve as a platform or a set of 
guide lines for constant reference as 
problems arise have been formulated 
by the staff and accepted by the 
Commission.® All are thought to be 
important, but those of most interest 
to institutions and professional groups 
now closely associated with the Com- 
mission are: 

First, the Commission should espe- 
cially endeavor to facilitate the efforts 
of the various groups and agencies to 
put into use and test in practice the 
best available knowledge regarding the 


8The grant was later increased to a total of 
$520,000. 

‘Payson Smith was also chairman of the sub- 
committee responsible for the report entitled 
Major Issues in Teacher Education. The other 
members of the Commission are: E. S. Evenden 
(Vice-Chairman), Harold Benjamin, Harry M. 
Gage, Charles W. Hunt, Harold E. ‘teen Fred 
J. Kelly, Lewis Mumford, Shelton Phelps, W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., Alexander J. Stoddard, Frank 
W. Thomas, Ralph W. Tyler, and George FE. 
Zook, ex officio. 

5The central staff now includes: Karl W. Bige- 
low (Director), W. Earl Armstrong, C. Leslie 
Cushman, Daniel A. Prescott, and Harold E. 
Snyder. 

6See bulletin Cooperation in the Improvement 
of Teacher Education for complete list. 
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problems in the field. In other words, 
the Commission is placing stress on 
the implementation of findings of re- 
search already done by other agencies 
rather than on conducting new re- 
search studies. It hopes thereby to 
give impetus to better practices which 
now exist in a few situations. 

Second, the Commission should 
stimulate, in every feasible way, co- 
operation in the attack upon problems 
of teacher education. That is, ways 
should be sought to bring the best 
thinking in American education to 
bear on teacher education. The Com- 
mission will attempt to work through 
associations, bring colleges and school 
systems together on problems of com- 
mon concern, and establish a more 
functional working relationship be- 
tween schools and departments of ed- 
ucation and other divisions of colle- 
giate institutions. 

Third, the Commission should con- 
cern itself with all the experiences 
which have educational significance 
for the teacher at any particular 
time. This premise implies that 
teacher education is indefinite in scope. 
It is not restricted to understandings 
gained through courses offered in the 
department of education or, in fact, 
in any other department of a collegiate 
institution. The whole reservoir of 
experiences—whether they develop in- 
sights into the behavior of human 
beings or into the nature of man’s 
physical environment—from which a 
person draws when attempting to di- 
rect student learning, constitutes the 
education of the teacher at any given 
time. 

Fourth, as implied in the premise 
just stated, the Commission should 
concern itself with the education of 
teachers from the time they determine 
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to enter the profession to the time they 
withdraw from it. This premise ac- 
counts for the equal emphasis by the 
Commission on the problems of pre- 
service and in-service education. It 
believes that all aspects of teacher ed- 
ucation should receive consideration at 
all points. The in-service experiences 
should differ from the pre-service only 
in degree and approach. 

Fifth, the Commission should not 
seek to impose any plan or pattern 
on the individual groups with which 
it may be associated. This declaration 
of faith in the principles of democ- 
racy, which insists that all must have 
a right to disagree, places a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the groups with which 
it will be working most closely. The 
groups will be challenged by the Com- 
mission and by the school public gen- 
erally to formulate defensible aims for 
teacher education, to develop practices 
that give promise of promoting those 
aims, and to evaluate progress at each 
step. 

A program of action based on the 
premises outlined above has passed 
through three stages. The first was 
concerned with the nature of the ap- 
proach, the second with the selection 
of groups, and the third with prelim- 
inary planning with the groups. 

Many problems pressed for consid- 
eration and many approaches to their 
study seemed open. Could the Com- 
mission best implement research find- 
ings by developing materials of in- 
struction, syllabi, and the like? Would 
the whole field of teacher education 
be best served by spending the funds 
allotted to this study on a series of 
conferences? Would a consultative 
service subject to call by any insti- 
tution or school system do most to up- 
grade practices? After weighing these 
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and other possibilities, the Commission 
decided that the greatest good to the 
greatest number would result from 
intensive work with a limited number 
of collegiate institutions and school 
systems engaged in the education of 
teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. It was expected from the out- 
set that these groups would make their 
procedures known and their findings 
available to other institutions and 
school systems of similar type or 
with similar problems. It was also 
planned that the cooperation of state 
departments of education and various 
professional organizations would be 
sought, partly because of the values to 
be derived from their counsel and 
partly because of the services they 
could render their membership and 
service areas by keeping them informed 
with regard to promising practices. 


While the present program of the 
Commission is centered on the im- 
provement of the education of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers 
through a selected group of collegiate 
institutions and school systems, it is 
also giving thought to other levels and 


to other approaches. Some considera- 
tion has been given to the possibility 
of extending the program to include 
some activity in the area of the edu- 
cation of college teachers. It may also 
prove desirable to vary the present 
pattern of approach by enlisting in 
one or more states or regions all of 
the forces concerned with teacher ed- 
ucation in an effort to improve the 
total program. 

The decision to center attention in 
the initial activity on a limited num- 
ber of collegiate institutions and 
school systems brought the Commis- 
sion to the second step, viz., the se- 
lection of these groups. There is no 
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thought on the part of the Commis- 
sion that the groups selected are the 
only institutions and school systems 
that have or offer promise of develop- 
ing effective programs of teacher edu- 
cation. It does believe that they are 
fairly representative of the various 
types of institutions and school sys- 
tems and that the problems faced by 
them cover the range of critical prob- 
lems in teacher education. Each of 
them has presented evidence of a will- 
ingness to assume responsibility for 
making a contribution to the field 
generally. They are: 

Universities: Columbia University 
(Columbia, Barnard, and Teachers 
College), New York City; Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; and 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Liberal Arts Colleges: Claremont 
Colleges, Claremont, California; Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont; and 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

State Teachers Colleges: Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado; Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky; New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey; Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illi- 
nois; State Teachers College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama; and Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Negro Colleges: Prairie View State 
College, Prairie View, Texas; and Tus- 
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kegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 

School Systems: Bedford County, 
Virginia; Central District, Caledonia 
County, Vermont; a group of systems 
in Colquitt County, Georgia, includ- 
ing the county and Moultrie systems; 
Denver, Colorado; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Detroit, Michigan; a group of systems 
in Greenville County, South Carolina, 
including the county, city, and Parker 
District systems, and with the Green- 
ville County Council for Community 
Development and Furman University 
cooperating; Houston, Texas; a group 
of systems in Los Angeles County, 
Colifornia, including the county, city, 
Pasadena, Santa Monica, and Burbank 
systems; Newton, Masachusetts; a 
group of systems in New Trier Town- 
ship, Illinois, including the township 
high school system and the elementary 
systems of Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wil- 
mette, and Winnetka; Norris, Ten- 
nessee; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
Spokane, Washington. 

Planning with the groups, which 
was the third stage in the program, 
can hardly be said to have been fin- 
ished. Planning on their part actually 
began early as an important step in 
their proposals for inclusion in the 
list of cooperating groups, and will, 
of course, continue throughout the 
study. The first organized planning 
in which the groups and the Commis- 
sion cooperated, however, was done 
during a conference held at Benning- 
ton College from August 21 to Sep- 
tember 2. About one hundred dele- 
gates from the cooperating groups at- 
tended the conference, where consid- 
eration was given not only to the or- 
ganization through which each group 
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will function, but to basic issues and 
problems that will face the groups as 
they proceed. Issues were raised relat- 
ing to such problems as the scope of 
teacher education, general education 
and teacher education, personal needs 
of teachers and their responsibilities 
for personal needs of students, the 
social and aesthetic needs of teachers, 
evaluation, pre-service and in-service 
patterns of teacher education, field- 
laboratory experiences for teachers, 
and recruitment and guidance. Dele- 
gates from each group were urged to 
consider principles that will guide 
them in taking next steps, but they 
were discouraged from undertaking to 
commit their institutions to specific 
action in advance of consultation with 
their colleagues. 

As a result of the conference it is 
believed that the staff has a fair un- 
derstanding of the problems most com- 
mon to all and those peculiar to 
various types and sizes of collegiate 
institutions and school systems; that 
it can now see more clearly the types 
and amount of service needed by the 
groups; and that it can visualize sev- 
eral different patterns of procedure, 
all of which may have value in cer- 
tain situations. Likewise, it is be- 
lieved that the delegates have benefited 
by a further clarification of issues, by 
bringing into sharp focus the problems 
involved in their situations, and by 
developing tentative plans for taking 
the next steps toward a solution of 
their problems. 

From time to time as the Commis- 
sion works with these groups during 
the next three and one-half years, re- 
ports of progress will be made. 














USES OF COMMUNITY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


By LLOYD A. COOK 


Ohio State University 


¥ IMPLEMENT work in educational 
sociology at Ohio State University, we 
have defined community more con- 
cretely as (1) a population aggregate, 
(2) inhabiting a contiguous territory, 
(3) possessing a heritage of common 
experience, (4) having a set of service 
institutions, (5) being conscious of its 
unity, and (6) able to act in a cor- 
porate capacity in solving recurring 
crises! The definition is operational 
in nature. One may determine the 
extent to which any area is, or is not, 
a community, and also the quality of 
its communal life. No community 
exists as a self-contained entity, nor 
has any community ever existed in 
this manner. It extends outward in 
measurable distances, shades off from 
center to rim, and is subjected at all 
times to the impact of societal forces. 

While the uses made of community 
in the in-service and pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers are alike in princi- 
ples, sufficient differences exist to war- 
rant a somewhat separate treatment. 

Ordinarily, our nonclass contacts 
with teachers in service are initiated 
by school people themselves. They 
may be interested in knowing what 
other schools are doing about commu- 
nity backgrounds, or they may have 
special problems on which they wish 
assistance. In general, this assistance 
takes one or more of four forms: (1) 
survey and analysis of area population, 
institutions, educational ‘‘needs,” and 
leadership resources; (2) special stud- 
ies of pupil leisure pursuits, effects 


1Cook, Lloyd A., Conamaiy Backgrounds of 
Education, 26-28. New York: 
1938. 


McGraw-Hill, 


and implications; (3) a continued ed- 
ucation of teachers regarding the na- 
ture and significance of the above fac- 
tors and processes; and (4) prelim- 
inary work, if the need exists, toward 
the organization of a coordinating 
council. At times, we take the initia- 
tive in contacting schools. Students 
engage in projects which entail school 
cooperation, and these are made of 
educational value to teachers. Or, 
finally, we may bring the results of 
our studies to the attention of school 
heads, and assist in planning changes. 

Over the past two years we have 
formed several tentative impressions. 
Average teachers are not prepared to 
make a community approach, are often 
resistant in viewpoints, and so bur- 
dened with routines that added duties 
look very much like sheer exploitation. 
Elementary teachers are more interest- 
ed in community education than 
teachers at other levels, and are prob- 
ably doing the most with it. Our 
most satisfactory approach to the 
larger problems of community educa- 
tion has been through simple time- 
use studies of children’s out-of-school 
pursuits. And lastly, transitional 
schools welcome whatever practical 
guidance they can obtain. 

We may leave in-service training 
at this point for much that is said 
about the education of prospective 
teachers will apply to it. 

While the literature now contains 
a variety of community-use projects, 
few are as well described and evaluated 
as the experiment at Mount Pleasant, 
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Michigan.2, When the experimental 
group of eighty-six freshmen was 
asked to list the “most important val- 
ues” derived from the year’s work, the 
outcomes recorded more than twenty 
times include the skills and abilities to 
do effective thinking in social rela- 
tions, to analyze a social problem, to 
survey a community, to read newspa- 
pers intelligently, to talk before audi- 
ences, and to participate in social ac- 
tion. These are precisely the kinds of 
values cited for similar experiments 
the nation over, and they are also 
claimed by curriculum planners who 
are not, by any means, making a com- 
munity approach. In view of the lat- 
ter fact, it seems absurd to say that 
the community emphasis means “‘a re- 
turn to provincialism.” It means 
what the words imply, an approach to 
the values now widely held to be de- 
sirable. 

In summarizing the outcome of the 
Mount Pleasant program, Koopman 
concludes that “desirable changes have 
occurred in a large number of cases.””8 
Broad generalizations of this nature 
are found in the great majority of re- 
ported curriculum projects. As a rule, 
they are not facts, but hopes; they 
are wishful ideologies, not research 
findings. It is not extreme to note 
that the present is a time of explora- 
tion, with comprehensive evaluation 
lagging somewhere behind the scene 
of action. Exceptions must be made 
for a small but growing number of 
experiments, such as the Michigan 
project. Here are found, not only the 
usual inferences, but an array of meas- 
ured outcomes. For instance, analysis 
of test results show that experimental 


2Koopman, Margaret O., Social Processes, 255- 
256. Mount Pleasant, Michigan: Central State 
Teachers College, 1939. 

8Koopman, loc. cit., p. 254. 
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sections did as well or better than 
control groups in a number of areas.* 
They had reliably higher scores in con- 
temporary events, social sensitivity, 
cultural change, and reactions to se- 
lected agencies of mass impression. 

Education freshmen at Ohio State 
begin community study and observa- 
tion in a unit of their first-quarter 
orientation course. Introduction is 
via concrete case studies, area trips, 
and agency visits. The major aim is 
an initial sensitivity to the actual life, 
structure, and problems of contrasting 
local areas. This quarter we are ex- 
perimenting with a course on commu- 
nity and school relations at the fresh- 
man level, and since this work is or- 
dinarily given a year later the project 
has definite implications for curricu- 
lum revision. 

Prior to the first quarter of the 
sophomore year, students engage in 
what is called the September field ex- 
perience. They are attached to coop- 
erating schools and given such super- 
vision as school people and university 
staff can provide. While learnings of 
several kinds result, this field tontact 
has apparently been interpreted by 
participants as an in-school experience. 
At any rate, the 179 students last 
September averaged only three per 
cent of their time in the community,® 
and hence the project has not yet 
achieved the community value inher- 
ent in it. 

From the second year on, prospec- 
tive teachers take work in the social 
studies. Courses in educational so- 
ciology, plus curricula in the College 


4Cf. Koopman, G. Robert, Evaluation of the 
General Curriculum at Central State Teachers 
College. Mount Pleasant, Michigan: Central 
State Teachers College, 1937. 

Richey, Robert, ‘‘General Progress Report, 
Field Experience Program,’’ p. 6. Mimeographed 
for Committee on Field Survey. 
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of Education, are designed in part to 
further the student’s understanding 
of community life and school prob- 
lems, to give a variety of firsthand 
experiences, and to advance profes- 
sional growth in school and commu- 
nity relations. The work in elemen- 
tary educational sociology, while only 
a minor part of the total program, is 
representative of the community ap- 
proach. It may be analyzed from 
three points of view. 

The first concerns the kinds of 
communities used in teacher educa- 
tion. ‘These number at least seven: 
the community in which the univer- 
sity is situated; localities adjacent to 
this area; the student’s home-town 
community; the campus-classroom sit- 
uation; communities distant in space, 
such as large metropolitan centers; 
communities remote in time, for ex- 
ample the democracies of ancient civi- 
lizations; and, finally, what may be 
called fictitious communities, the crea- 
tions of realistic novelists and social 
reformers. 

The second point concerns the ways 
in which these communities are made 
accessible for educational purposes. 
The first method, a form of indirect 
participation, is to bring the commu- 
nity into the classroom. This is, of 
course, a figurative statement, but its 
meaning will be apparent on consider- 
ing the courses and techniques used. 
These involve, at one time or another, 
some version of the following: (1) 
reading of materials, including news- 
papers, official documents such as city 
charters, community case studies, and 
student experience papers; (2) class 
sessions with community representa- 
tives, such as government officials, 
heads of child welfare agencies and 
special interest groups; (3) student- 
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planned programs, for example, panel 
discussions, reports of projects, and 
exhibits of techniques; and (4) visual 
aids, comprising charts, maps, dio- 
ramas, transparencies, photographs, 
models, scrapbooks, slides, and motion 
pictures.® 

The second method is to go into the 
community. Direct participation in- 
cludes one or more of four basic proc- 
esses: observation, interviewing, social 
action, and systematic study. Judg- 
ing chiefly from the literature, these 
processes are patterned in a score of 
ways to suit teaching needs and pur- 
poses. In general, observation ranges 
from excursions of days or weeks in 
length, through field trips and agency 
visits of a routine nature. Interview- 
ing is often formal or of the hit-skip 
type; social action programs are illus- 
trated in Hanna’s materials;?7 and 
analytical study is, on the whole, rela- 
tively absent. Our own, limited expe- 
rience leads to five generalizations: 1. 
The community approach has a vital- 
ity for students and staff which we, 
for one, have never sensed in a text 
orientation. 2. It leads to more read- 
ing than does “lesson mastery,” and 
the reading is more purposive in na- 
ture. 3. Student groups become the 
natural units of living and learning; 
social adjustments via democratic 
processes are more imperative than in 
formal classes. 4. Classroom, campus, 
and out-of-school life can be better 
integrated in this approach than by 
any other, for experiences are derived 
from the students’ own backgrounds. 
5. To motivate social action is neces- 
sary, but not enough; students need 


®Cf. Vreeland, Francis M., ‘“‘The Teaching 
Uses of a Sociology Museum,’’ American So- 
ciological Review. 3: 32-38, February, 1938. 

7Hanna, Paul H., Youth Serves the Commu- 
nity. New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. 
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training in research skills in order to 
analyze their experiences, and in re- 
flective thinking so that new mean- 
ings can be built on old ones. 

The third point relates to the educa- 
tive process itself, particularly to its 
emphases and sequence. While pat- 
terns are never fixed and final, a fa- 
vored approach in the introductory 
course is by way of the question: what 
should schools be and do in times like 
these? Answers reveal a range of 
views, and discussion shortly brings 
suggestions that we study real schools 
to see what they are doing. Concrete 
case studies are analyzed, with em- 
phasis on the school’s environmental 
adaptations. As local life and needs 
become central in attention, we turn 
to class backgrounds, and versions of 
the nation’s major community types 
come to light. Each is viewed as an 
enterprise in collective living, with a 
present, past and future, and each is 
fitted into state, regional, and na- 
tional culture.® 

In spite of trips home for map 
making, etc., distant places remain 
distant. By this time students have 
made three discoveries. We are sur- 
rounded by an urban structure (state 
capitol), also by a score of villages 
and towns within easy reach, and we 
are trying to run a community (uni- 
versity) of our own. These leads 
open new avenues to study and par- 


8See Zimmerman, Carl C., The Changing Com- 
munity. New York: Harper and _ Brothers, 
1938; Queen, S. A., and Thomas, L. F., The 
City. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939; and 
Colcord, J. C., Your Community. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 
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ticipation, and interests shift from 
patterns of adult living to the sociol- 
ogy of childhood. By various means, 
we sample the world of real children 
—processes of living, social norms, 
and personality development. Each 
unit is studied within community 
frames of reference, and it finds max- 
imum meaning only within these con- 
figurations.® With perhaps two weeks 
to go, we work back to the original 
question. Schools are again compared 
with each other and with operational 
ideals, and transitional steps are con- 
sidered. This raises new problems 
which are followed as far as time per- 
mits. 

While the above approach is thought 
to avoid some of the hazards beset- 
ting community education, it is offered 
as nothing more than one of several 
current orientations. Lacking com- 
parative field surveys of these plans, 
we can know little about their finer 
points of difference. One practical 
suggestion arising from this paper is 
to stress the need for a searching study 
of the uses now made of community 
in teacher education Another is to 
indicate the necessity for continuous 
experimental programs which will as- 
sist localities and their schools in cor- 
recting the faults and failures uncov- 
ered in surveys. By such services alone 
can communities be compensated for 
the vivisection now so widely prac- 


ticed on them. 
®°The best general work on this topic is 


Sherif, Muzafer, The Psychology of Social 
Norms. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 
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THE CHICAGO BUREAU OF CURRICULUM 


By WILLIAM H. JOHNSON and MARY G. LUSSON 
Chicago Public Schools 


On BUREAU of Curriculum is un- 
der the direct supervision of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools and operates 
under the guidance of the assistant 
superintendents of elementary and 
high schools, who direct the work of 
the individuals and the committees 
which are appointed. The working 
staff consists of classroom teachers, 
varying in number according to the 
need of the projects in hand. This 
type of organization is in keeping with 
the ideas of educational leaders who 
agree that, in a democracy, the class- 
room teacher is the one who can con- 
tribute most to the construction of a 
course of study. 

In the Chicago organization, teach- 
ers who have done outstanding work 
in a particular subject are recom- 
mended and transferred temporarily 
from their classroom duties to the 
Bureau of Curriculum to do the nec- 
essary research and to write a course 
of study under the guidance of a dis- 
trict superintendent or the director of 
the department responsible for that 
specific subject. When that under- 
taking is completed, these teachers are 
returned to their classrooms and others 
are commissioned to do what is needed 
for the next piece of work. The flex- 
ibility of such an organization makes 
it a vital one which constantly func- 
tions with renewed enthusiasm. 

Building a course of study involves 
much introductory work. Usually 
two research teachers are engaged in 
the necessary preliminary work. They 
evaluate the course already in use, as 
well as all of the outstanding courses 
of study in the country, relating to the 
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subject. They familiarize themselves 
with all available investigations and 
results of experimentations in the field. 
Much effort is directed to the study of 
the principles and techniques of cur- 
riculum making and to the actual 
methods of approach, the aims, and 
the content of the course itself. Com- 
mittee meetings of classroom teachers 
and principals are held, and at these 
sessions the underlying philosophy and 
basic principles of the course under 
discussion are formulated. 

With a clear understanding of the 
problem, the research teachers prepare 
units of the new course for experi- 
mental use in sixteen or eighteen lab- 
oratory schools. These units are tried 
out, with the cooperation of the prin- 
cipals and teachers of these schools. 
The results are discussed and evaluated 
by a committee of teachers especially 
chosen to contribute to the work. 
The units may be revised or new ma- 
terials added at the discretion of the 
committee. After weeks and some- 
times months of carefully-planned 
preliminary work of this kind, the 
tentative edition of the new course 
is mimeographed and ready for gen- 
eral distribution and will be tried out 
in all the schools for one or two se- 
mesters. After this period of experi- 
mentation, suggestions and criticisms 
are again solicited. New materials are 
added, and corrections or modifica- 
tions are made by a revising and uni- 
fying committee, in the light of the 
criticisms received from the teachers 
and principals. 

In addition to the building of 
courses of study, the Bureau of Cur- 
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riculum, as part of its routine work, 
distributes these instructional materials 
to schools throughout the system. 
Besides 22,500 courses of study, it has 
distributed during the present year 
3,588 bulletins and pamphlets, 1,900 
instruction sheets, as well as hand- 
books for teachers in both elementary 
and high schools. 

At the present time, the following 
work is in progress: 

A new course in mathematics for 
the ninth grade. The mathematics 
curriculum committee which is re- 
sponsible for this work visited every 
mathematics class in every high school, 
under the guidance of an expert, and 
is now building a ninth grade math- 
ematics course on a level lower than 
the traditional ninth grade algebra. 

A new shorthand syllabus with 
many practical suggestions for in- 
creasing speed and accuracy. This 
contains suggestions to teachers which 
are given under these topics: Methods 
of Teaching, Reading and Dictation, 
Writing, Motivation, Drills, Supervised 
Study, Individual Difference, Tran- 
scription, Tests, Class Organization, 
Secretarial Duties, Personality Devel- 
opment, and Objectives and Limits of 
Work for each semester. 

A new course in chemistry which 
takes this subject from between the 
covers of the textbook and puts it 
into the lives of the students. It at- 
tempts to keep constantly before the 
pupil the idea that the work of the 
chemist is largely responsible for many 
comforts of our modern civilization. 
In order to understand the working of 
modern conveniences, the basic prin- 
ciples of science must be known. The 
experimental basis for each principle 
will be clearly presented so that pupils 
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can see how the principle was devel- 
oped and how it can be applied. 

A new course in physics which casts 
the materials of the subject into such 
form as to realize as far as possible 
the objectives of high school physics, 
which were stated by the committee 
on the teaching of science of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, in the Thirty-first Yearbook. 
The first of these objectives is a func- 
tional understanding of those con- 
cepts of physics which will help the 
student to interpret natural phenom- 
ena and common and industrial appli- 
cations of physics. 

A new course of study for lower 
vocational centers. ‘This is a carefully 
planned outline which makes it pos- 
sible for the academic work to be 
motivated by the shop activities which 
are of a very practical nature—based 
upon the development of the habits, 
knowledges, and skills necessary for 
success in adult life. 

A new course in home mechanics 
for Grades VII and VIII with charts, 
demonstrations, materials, job sheets 
and instruction sheets. The subject 
matter of the course is divided into 
twelve units: Understanding and Mak- 
ing Working Drawings, Care and Re- 
pair of Electrical Appliances, Care and 
Use of Tools, Care and Repair of 
Plumbing, Selection and Care of 
Clothing, Painting and Finishing, Care 
and Repair of Doors and Windows, 
Care and Repair of Metal Articles in 
the Home, Selection and Repair of 
Wood Construction in the Home, Se- 
lection, Arrangement, and Care of 
Home Furnishings, Selection and Serv- 
ing of Food, Care of Lawns and 
Shrubs. 

A new course of study in English 
for seventh and eighth grades. The 
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research teachers have studied and 
evaluated the outstanding courses in 
the country and, with the committee, 
are building the philosophy to be fol- 
lowed in the development of the new 
course. 

A new course of study in social 
studies for seventh and eighth grades. 
The placement of units is being reor- 
ganized for these grades and will in- 
clude a semester’s work to be devoted 
to the study of Chicago. 

A new course for pre-reading 
groups. With the aid of intelligence 
tests, reading readiness tests and teach- 
er’s judgment, a survey of the total 
number of children entering first 
grade was made in September. The 
pupils were grouped as definitely 
ready, probably ready, probably not 
ready, and definitely not ready to read. 
A flexible course of study will be set 


up to provide enriched experiences in 


accordance with the environmental 
background. 

Model laboratory schools have been 
set up where a continuous science pro- 
gram is being developed with the help 


of the teachers who are working in 
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the field of science for the elementary 
schools. These teachers also maintain 
office hours in the district offices for 
the convenience of teachers who wish 
to consult them for helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Handwork centers are established 
where help is given in methods and 
devices for the use of handwork in 
an integrated program. 

Since proper equipment is necessary 
for the effective use of instructional 
material, the Bureau of Curriculum 
also assists in the making of detailed 
drawings and the writing of specifica- 
tions for new school furniture and 
equipment. As important curriculum 
changes are made, new and moderniz- 
ing changes should be made in the 
physical equipment of the classroom 
and laboratory. New styles of equip- 
ment are sometimes necessary to the 
success of a progressive curriculum. 
Changes and improvements in existing 
equipment are drawn and specified and 
a careful inspection is made of new 
furniture after it has been delivered 
to the schools to check on material, 
construction, and finish. 





BEGINNING THE BATTLE CREEK CURRICULUM STUDY 


By O. |. FREDERICK, REBECCA BARNHART, and COMMITTEE? 
Battle Creek (Michigan) Public Schools 


I. THE SPRING of 1938 the Battle 
Creek Senior High School was selected 
as one of the eighteen participating 
schools in the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum. It was 
decided to extend the scope of the Bat- 
tle Creek Curriculum Study to include 
also the junior high schools and the 
elementary schools of the city and to 
employ a director of the city-wide 
curriculum study. 

As an integral part of the curricu- 
lum study during the school year, 
1938-39, a curriculum course from 
the University of Michigan was or- 
ganized. The course was set up to 
include two meetings on each of twelve 
evenings. Approximately three hun- 
dred faculty members and twenty-five 
representatives of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in Battle Creek and approxi- 
mately seventy-five faculty members 
from ten near-by school systems at- 
tended the lectures. 

Community and Instructional Coun- 
cil. In September, 1938, all members 
of the school staff in the Battle Creek 
Public Schools were asked to suggest 
the names of the two persons who, 
they thought, would be most helpful 
and efficient as members of an In- 
structional Council. 

The replies to these inquiries indi- 
cated the desirability of having all 
types of faculty personnel, the pupils, 
and many community organizations 
represented. The results indicated also 
that many factors should be considered 


1Vivien E. Beers, Principal of W. K. Kellogg 


Junior High School; Doris D. Klaussen, Prin- 
cipal of Ann J. Kellogg School; and Ruth C 
Penty, Girls’ Counselor in Battle Creek Senior 
High School. 


in selecting the members of the Coun- 
cil. It was felt that, in addition to 
taking into account the number of 
persons suggesting them and the re- 
cency of their training, care should 
be taken to see that many kinds and 
amounts of training, differing kinds 
and amounts of experience, and many 
colleges and universities were repre- 
sented by Council members. 

On the basis of the above informa- 
tion and conferences with school offi- 
cials, approximately sixty faculty 
members were chosen to be on the 
Community and Instructional Coun- 
cil. All principals and supervisors 
were included and teachers represent- 
ing all grades, all schools, and all 
types of school work were selected. 
Fifteen representatives of school stu- 
dent councils were chosen by the prin- 
cipals to be members of the Instruc- 
tional and Community Council. In 
addition, approximately twenty-five 
organizations in the community were 
represented on the Council. Thus, the 
Council was composed of a total of 
approximately one hundred people. 

Study Groups. It was decided that 
it would be desirable to have four 
study groups during the first year of 
the Battle Creek Curriculum Study. 
The four groups, respectively, were 
concerned primarily with studying the 
community, finding out more about 
pupils, responsibilities and purposes of 
educational agencies, and teaching pro- 
cedures. Each member of the In- 
structional and Community Council 
and every other teacher in the school 
system was asked to indicate his first, 
second, third, and fourth choices of 
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groups in which to work. In order 
to facilitate the work, a few mem- 
bers of each study group were chosen 
from the Council to serve as chairmen 
and associate chairmen of the groups. 
Coordinating Committee. It ap- 
peared inadvisable to call the entire 
Council of a hundred people together 
except at infrequent intervals when 
important matters needed to be con- 
sidered by the entire Council. Ac- 
cordingly, a Coordinating Committee 
composed of the Members of the 
Council who were chosen to be chair- 
men and associate chairmen of the 
four study groups was organized. 
Initial Planning Committee. In or- 
der to have a small group to do the 
intensive initial planning of the cur- 
riculum study for the first year, five 
members of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee were chosen as the Initial Plan- 
ning Committee. This Committee 
was composed of the Curriculum Di- 
rector and one representative of each 
of the following: elementary schools, 
junior high schools, senior high schools, 
and the central office. The report of 
the Initial Planning Committee as re- 
vised in the light of the suggestions of 
the Coordinating Committee, the 
Council, and the entire faculty consti- 
tute the remainder of this article. 
General Policies. The purpose of 
the Battle Creek Curriculum Study 
will be to survey, record, and evaluate 
the present program of education and 
to build a program that is related to 
daily living in the community and 
is centered in the actual problems, 
needs, abilities, and interests of the 
pupils. The city-wide Battle Creek 
Curriculum Study will cooperate in 
every way with the state-wide Mich- 
igan Curriculum Program, and the 
Senior High School will cooperate in 
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the Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum as a participating 
school. 

Participation. ‘The entire school 
staff will take an active part in the 
Battle Creek Curriculum Study. Steps 
will be taken to interest the people of 
Battle Creek in the Curriculum Study 
and their suggestions with respect to 
the curriculum will be welcomed and 
carefully considered. Pupil represent- 
atives will be included on the Council. 

Scope of Work. The 1938-39 Bat- 
tle Creek Curriculum Study will in- 
clude: a Field Course which will bring 
to us leaders in theory, research, and 
practice; the dividing of the entire 
school staff into four groups to study; 
the analyzing, trying out, and evaluat- 
ing of curriculum materials by teach- 
ers in their classrooms; and the recom- 
mending of curriculum changes as the 
study progresses. 

Equipment. A curriculum work- 
shop with library facilities will be pro- 
vided. Curriculum materials may be 
used in the workshop or withdrawn 
with the permission of the librarian 
or a group chairman. Privately- 
owned books which have value in cur- 
riculum development may be pooled in 
a central place in each school build- 
ing and will be a supplement to the 
workshop library. A mimeographed 
bibliography of books available both 
in the workshop and building libraries 
will be prepared and distributed to 
curriculum workers. All materials re- 
ceived through the Field Course will 
be considered a valuable part of the 
curriculum materials. 

Procedures. The Initial Planning 
Committee will formulate the general 
policies and procedures for the Cur- 
riculum Study. The chairmen and 
associate chairmen and their study 
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groups will formulate their own plans 
of procedure and appoint any commit- 
tees within the study group needed to 
carry out their plans. Plans, policies, 
and reports formulated by study 
groups will be submitted in writing to 
the following groups in the order in- 
dicated: to the Coordinating Commit- 
tee; to the Council; to the entire school 
staff. (Reports to be discussed at 
school faculty meetings and other pro- 
fessional meetings.) These plans, pol- 
icies, and reports will be revised in 
the light of suggestions made by these 
groups. Final approval of plans, pol- 
icies, and reports will be given by the 
Coordinating Committee. The work 
of all study groups will be coordinated 
carefully by the Curriculum Director 
and the Coordinating Committee. 
Responsibilities. The responsibilities 
of the Superintendent of Schools with 
respect to the Battle Creek Curricu- 
lum Study will be: to initiate the Cur- 
riculum Study with the approval of 
the Board of Education; to arrange 
for the financing of the various phases 
of the Curriculum Study; to aid in the 
public relations phase of the Curricu- 
lum Study; to offer suggestions to any 
group in connection with the curric- 
ulum work; to submit important plans 
and policies of the Curriculum Study 
to the Board of Education for authori- 
zation and approval; to serve as chair- 
man of the Community Study Group. 
The responsibilities of the Director 
of the Battle Creek Curriculum Study 
will be: to be a leader and guide in all 
phases of the Curriculum Study; to 
make arrangements for the organiza- 
tion of the entire school staff for cur- 
riculum work; to serve as chairman 
of the Coordinating Committee; to be 
an advisory member of all curriculum 
committees, study groups, and the 
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Council; to coordinate the whole cur- 
riculum study; to send reports at in- 
tervals to the entire faculty concern- 
ing the progress of the Curriculum 
Study; to aid in the public relations 
phase of the Curriculum Study; to 
help write articles concerning the Bat- 
tle Creek Curriculum Study for pub- 
lication in leading educational period- 
icals; to cooperate with the state-wide 
Michigan Curriculum Program. 

The responsibilities of the General 
Supervisors will be: to serve as chair- 
men of two of the study groups; to 
offer suggestions concerning the re- 
ports of committees and study groups; 
to guide and supervise the try-out 
of curriculum materials and other 
changes in practice; to help edit cur- 
riculum materials. 

The special responsibilities of the 
Supervisor of Art, Music, Physical 
Education, and of the staff of the Pupil 
Personnel Department with respect to 
the Curriculum Study will be: to as- 
sist in the try-out of materials in 
so far as they relate to their specific 
fields; to help edit curriculum mate- 
rials. , 

The special responsibilities of the 
principals with respect to the Curricu- 
lum Study will be: to handle whatever 
administrative matters apply to their 
individual schools; to help guide and 
supervise in their schools the try-out 
of curriculum materials and other 
changes in practice. 

The special responsibilities of the 
teachers in regard to the Curriculum 
Study will be: to try out helpful sug- 
gestions secured from _ professional 
reading and lectures; to try out new 
curriculum materials; to offer their 
reactions and suggestions to all mat- 
ters submitted to them by other study 
groups. 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 1939 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 

By M. W. Carothers, Director of Division 

of Instruction, Florida State Department 

of Education 

Through the cooperation of the 
University of Florida and the State 
Department of Education a summer 
workshop has been conducted at the 
University of Florida during the first 
half of the 1939 summer session. The 
entire faculties of six junior-senior 
high schools have participated. The 
results have been so satisfactory that 
plans are already under way for an 
enlarged workshop program in the 
state during the summer of 1940. 

With the University and the State 
Department jointly sharing the ex- 
pense, the Florida Curriculum Labora- 


tory at the University of Florida had 
been in operation for a year prior to 
the beginning of the 1939 summer 


workshop there. The Director of the 
Curriculum Laboratory, Mr. H. E. 
Nutter, participated in all of the pre- 
paratory phases of the summer work- 
shop, although other work prevented 
his active participation during the 
workshop period. Mr. M. L. Stone, 
Curriculum Consultant and Assistant 
Director of Instruction of the State 
Department, has served as director of 
the workshop from the beginning, in- 
cluding the preparatory phases during 
the school year 1938-1939. 

Six schools were accepted by the 
workshop for this cooperative enter- 
prise. The expression by the faculty 
of a desire to participate, the profes- 
sional ability of the principal and fac- 
ulty, the willingness of the entire 
group to attend the summer work- 


shop, and the interest and support of 
the county superintendent and school 
board, were considered as essential pre- 
requisites for the acceptance of a 
school. 

The schools participating were Ar- 
cadia High School, Chipley High 
School, Gainesville High School, Pa- 
latka High School, Panama City High 
School, and Reddick High School. P. 
K. Yonge Laboratory School of the 
University of Florida, the host school 
for the workshop, was the seventh 
school involved in the program. 

Each faculty held eight special fac- 
ulty meetings in the spring of 1939 
in preparation for the workshop. A 
study outline was prepared and sug- 
gested for the use of these faculties. 
Four of these faculty meetings in each 
school were attended by representa- 
tives of the State Department or of 
the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
or both. Preliminary study was made 
by each faculty of its students, its 
school program, and its community. 
A testing program was one phase of 
this preparatory work. 

A highly competent staff was as- 
sembled, including staff members of 
the University of Florida, the Florida 
State College for Women, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, the Southern 
Association Study, and the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Those participating in the work- 
shop were permitted to register for 
six semester hours of credit if they 
cared to do so. Those participating 
registered for no other courses during 
the summer session. 

The most democratic procedure was 
followed in regard to plans for the 
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workshop. A planning committee 
composed of representatives of the six 
schools and two members of the work- 
shop staff met daily to plan for the 
work of the following day. 

Occasionally, all of the members 
of the workshop met in one group for 
a discussion of a pertinent topic. 
Throughout the term, there were 
frequent meetings of special inter- 
est groups considering topics such 
as guidance, evaluation, community 
study, utilizing the community re- 
sources, and social life of the school. 
Each faculty had a workroom of its 
own and the members met frequently 
as faculty groups in making plans for 
their own programs. On certain of 
the days groups were announced for 
a consideration of problems in the 
subject field areas such as science, 
mathematics, etc. On other days, 
members were left free for individual 
work. 

Possibly the most significant fact 
about the workshop was the attend- 
ance of entire faculties. The band- 
master, vocational agriculture teacher, 
Latin teacher, etc., worked together 
for more than half of the working 
hours of the workshop in a joint con- 
sideration of the problems of the 
whole program rather than the indi- 
vidual problems of teachers in sepa- 
rated subject matter fields. It is be- 
lieved that great progress has been 
made by each group in planning for a 
program which is better integrated 
and more closely related to the actual 
needs of their boys and girls. 

During the early days of the work- 
shop each faculty worked out a state- 
ment of its own philosophy of educa- 
tion as a guide or compass for the 
remaining work of the workshop pe- 
riod, and for work in the school as 
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it attempted to revise the program of 
the school. This statement was re- 
vised from time to time during the 
six weeks’ period. 

Each faculty prepared and discussed 
before the entire group an analysis of 
its present program, and a plan for 
an improved one. The development 
of these plans constituted the major 
work of the first part of the work- 
shop period. 

During a considerable part of the 
latter half of the workshop period, 
teachers worked on their individual 
problems as they developed ‘“pre- 
plans” for units of work for a part of 
1939-1940, and secured the criticism 
and assistance of consultants in their 
planning. 

No effort was made toward a uni- 
form program for the six schools; as a 
matter of fact, each faculty was urged 
to do its own planning and to base 
its judgments on the needs of its stu- 
dents and its community. However, 
there developed a definite tendency 
toward an experimental use of the core 
curriculum plan of organization. Four 
of the six faculties made definite plans 
for core curriculum programs in 
1939-1940, with varying scope as to 
grades and subject content. One fac- 
ulty is moving toward the core cur- 
riculum idea, but plans no definite 
change in that direction for 1939- 
1940. One faculty prefers to con- 
tinue the present organization of 
courses, and to concentrate efforts on 
the improvement of instruction with- 
in the present framework. 

Plans have already been made for 
workshops at the University of Flor- 
ida and the Florida State College for 
Women in 1940. If possible, twelve 
faculties will be given assistance in 
each of these workshops. 
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The State Department of Education 
believes that the work done in these 
workshops will prove to be a leaven 
which will be of great influence in 
improving the schools of the state. 

Another group working at the Uni- 
versity of Florida this summer is pre- 
paring a curriculum-study handbook. 
Plans are being made for the forma- 
tion of faculty or county-wide study 
groups throughout the state beginning 
in September, looking toward an im- 
proved instructional program. 
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THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL AND 
THE SCHOOL 
By Leeds Gulick, Director 
Dowagiac Community Plan 

Dowagiac is in the southwestern 
part of Michigan. It has seven fac- 
tories and is surrounded by a farming 
and fruit belt, in a resort area with a 
hundred lakes. The population of 
this small city and its rural area of 
150 square miles is approximately 7,- 
800 people. A cross-section reveals 
the same kinds of people with habits 
characteristic of the average city any- 
where in the United States. 

The Dowagiac Community Plan 
was evolved after much careful think- 
ing and discussion on the part of its 
citizens. Beginning with a canvass of 
all organizations in town, the plan 
has been conducted on a thoroughly 
democratic basis. The Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation and the University of Michigan 
both give advisory and financial aid, 
but exert no directive pressure what- 
ever. 

The Community Plan was estab- 
lished by the representatives of the 
fifty-five organizations in the city 
when they adopted a constitution in 
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September, 1938. This group formed 
the Community Council, which con- 
siders all the broader aspects of the 
Plan, serving both to bring the ideas 
of the people to this focal point and 
to carry back the fusion of ideas and 
proposals for its activities to the peo- 
ple. It elects an Executive Board of 
eighteen members who have author- 
ity to receive and pay out funds, ap- 
point the paid personnel and act in 
place of the Council. Three officers 
are elected who form the Executive 
Committee for interim action. 

All but the director and a part- 
time secretary, provided by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, give 
volunteer service. Analyzing the ex- 
periences of other similar ventures, the 
Dowagiac Community Council feels 
that paid leadership is an essential part 
of a long-term, continuously develop- 
ing program. Even though splendid 
volunteer leadership is available, there 
must be at least one person whose 
concentrated attention is given to see 
that every part of the program is 
kept in mind, that plans are made far 
in advance, and that those who have 
accepted responsibilities know what 
they are and do not fail to carry them 
out. 

The Director of the Community 
Plan works through committees which 
are appointed for every activity au- 
thorized by the Council. Thus scores 
of people are drawn into active par- 
ticipation in carrying out the pro- 
gram. Both those in the Council and 
others, because of their special abilities, 
are called upon to serve in various 
ways. At present there are commit- 
tees for the Community School, Pub- 
lic Forum, Placement Service, Hot 
Lunch, Orchestra, Chorus, Library 
Extension, Listing of Volunteer En- 
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tertainers, Seal Contest, County Health 
Department Campaign, Welfare Co- 
ordination, Recreation, Adult-Youth 
Coordination, Child Guidance, and 
Consumer Education. 

There are four definite points of 
contact between the public school sys- 
tem and the community. The first, 
in time, is the arrangement between 
the School Board and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction that 
provides the major part of the salary 
of a director of adult and vocational 
education under the George-Deen Act 
of Congress, who is the Director of 
the Community Plan. A second con- 
tact is in the use of the school build- 
ings and equipment for community 
activities. ‘The Community Council, 
with no budget other than the salary 
of the director, is given free use of the 
school equipment, with office space 
and stationery, heat, light, and jani- 
tor service for many hours a week 
of the day and night classes, meetings, 
and sport activities, all of which the 
Board of Education has willingly un- 
dertaken to provide. The third point 
of contact is service from the teach- 
ing staff, either in full responsibility 
for certain activities or as “pinch 
hitters” on occasion. The fourth con- 
tact, which with the third makes the 
most evident integration of the school 
with the community, is in the service 
of the students to community life 
through individual or group aid to va- 
rious phases of the program, as in dis- 
tributing leaflets or gathering old 
clothes. 

The school and the community are 
thus inseparable, both in physical con- 
tact through the common use of equip- 
ment and in mixing the faculty with 
the townspeople, and in a psycholog- 
ical sense through an interchange of 
ideas and intermingling of service. 
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Such is the willingness of the people 
of Dowagiac to cooperate, that with- 
in the first four months after the 
establishment of the Plan no less than 
a thousand people, young and old, had 
taken an active part in rendering aid 
through this organization. One-tenth 
of the whole adult population, includ- 
ing the near-by rural area, enrolled 
in the Community School with its 
twelve weeks of evening classes. A 
dozen of the activities mentioned 
above were being actively carried on 
and more were in process of develop- 
ment. 

The Dowagiac Business Men’s As- 
sociation has taken an active part, 
and with the Plan is sponsoring a 
number of things, one of which is a 
“Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up” cam- 
paign. The Elks have put their char- 
acteristic energy into raising funds to 
support the Hot Lunch for under- 
nourished school children. Several 
women’s clubs have given funds and 
leadership to equip and run a girls’ 
recreation center. The ministers of 
all seven churches in Dowagiac con- 
ducted a public forum to discuss the 
church, the home, and society. Busi- 
ness administrators and labor leaders, 
city and country men and women, 
adults and youths, rich and_ poor, 
highly educated and poorly educated 
citizens of Dowagiac regularly sit 
down to discuss the common problem 
of how to make their town a better 
place to live in. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By Paul R. Grim 
Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham, Washington 
In the ninth grade of the Campus 
Junior High School of the Western 


Washington College of Education at 
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Bellingham we have attempted to 
build a social studies curriculum based 
upon the needs of young people in 
some of the basic aspects of living in 
present-day society. In this curricu- 
lum we include a number of problems 
falling within the general scope of the 
major areas of human activity. These 
activities embrace recurring social 
problems—the “doing functions” of 
people in nearly every culture, past 
and present. 

Such a curriculum, based upon prob- 
lems of living, is therefore relatively 
close to many of the daily activities of 
children. The study of such activities 
gives boys and girls an opportunity 
for doing something about these prob- 
lems, and consequently enables them 
to move from the artificial classroom 
situation to the realities of life. We 
believe that such curricular experiences 
are necessary if our boys and girls are 
to achieve the important objectives of 
reflective thinking and social sensi- 
tivity. 

Two large social problems are usu- 
ally studied each quarter. Pupils and 
teacher cooperatively set up criteria 
for selecting these problems. The fol- 
lowing problems have been selected 
for the ninth grade curriculum during 
the past two years: consumer educa- 
tion, the press, housing, public health, 
traffic safety, and propaganda. 

Each unit is set up as a problem 
to be solved, and sub-topics are framed 
as questions. These units lead from 
the areas of the social studies as usual- 
ly conceived, although our major em- 
phasis is upon the social, economic, 
and political aspects of the problems. 
All of the work in this curriculum 
cuts across subject-matter boundaries, 
although we have not definitely or- 
ganized our program on the basis of 
a core curriculum. For example, in 
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our study of consumer problems we 
used mathematics in determining 
budgets and in computing savings 
available through cooperative buying 
and selling. We also used certain sci- 
entific principles in making simple 
physical and chemical tests of con- 
sumer goods. In studying public 
health problems, we naturally worked 
directly with much scientific data and 
made certain microscopic studies in 
the laboratory. While studying prob- 
lems of traffic safety, we had groups 
of pupils constantly at work on the 
principles of automotive mechanics in 
the industrial art shops. Hence, as 
a result of these activities we are at- 
tempting to move in the direction of 
the core curriculum. 

The following topical question will 

illustrate our present unit on housing: 

How can the Housing Problem in 

the United States be improved? 

1. Is there a housing problem in 
Bellingham? 

2. Is there a housing problem in 
the United States? 

3. Where do the American people 
live? 

4. What has been the history of 
housing? 

5. What are the causes of poor 
housing in the United States? 

6. What are the effects of poor 
housing in the United States? 

7. What are desirable standards for 
homes in the United States? 

8. How do planned communities 
provide for desirable homes? 

9. What is our government doing 
to aid in improving our housing 
problem? 

10. How can mass production aid 
in improving our housing prob- 
lem? 

11. What may be the future of 

American housing? 







































































CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


CHANGING EMPHASES IN RESEARCH 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By J. Murray Lee 
University of Wisconsin 

There have been certain changing 
emphases in research in elementary 
curriculum which are highly signifi- 
cant. Research is always based upon 
an educational philosophy. As the 
philosophy changes, there are of neces- 
sity certain changes in the type of re- 
search which is done. The changes 
which have taken place in the research 
relating to the elementary curriculum 
are in keeping with changes in phi- 
losophy. 

Formerly, a great amount of time 
was spent by research workers in mak- 
ing a detailed analysis of the different 
processes in arithmetic and assuming 
that each difference in the process con- 
stituted a learning difficulty, or in 
making a tabulation of the number of 
grammatical errors made by pupils in 
each grade, or in counting the num- 
ber of times certain geographical loca- 
tions were mentioned in newspapers. 
Such studies were based upon a formal 
and mechanistic concept of education. 
Newer studies show a distinct depar- 
ture from such a concept of elemen- 
tary education. The basis for deter- 
mining these newer trends has been 
a comprehensive scrutiny of the recent 
research as one phase of a new book 
on the elementary curriculum, The 
Child and His Curriculum, to be pub- 
lished soon by Appleton-Century. 

Research in elementary curriculum 
has been directed, first toward deter- 
mining the situations in which chil- 
dren will make use of their learning. 


These situations, such as occasions 
when children use language orally, 
are then utilized as part of the cur- 
riculum. 

Second, research has been more con- 
cerned in determining how children 
develop in the various characteristics. 
This has led to developmental studies 
in language, reading, and in numerical, 
scientific, and social concepts. 

Third, research has been directed 
toward determining the concepts and 
generalizations which are most impor- 
tant. Experiences are then provided 
which will enable the child to have an 
increased understanding and control 
of the concepts involved. 

Fourth, research has revealed the 
need for planned instruction. This 
does not mean formal instruction, but 
on the basis of results obtained cer- 
tainly the haphazard program of the 
extreme progressive is not the answer. 

Fifth, research is discovering situa- 
tions which are familiar to Boys and 
girls. These situations are then used 
to develop further meanings. Much 
of the emphasis on an environment- 
centered curriculum arises from the 
need to base learning upon material 
familiar to the child. 

Sixth, an increasing number of 
groups of teachers are conducting co- 
operative research. This is one of the 
best techniques of curriculum devel- 
opment which can be used. 

While these changes are encourag- 
ing, there is still much actual and 
suggested research which is related not 
at all to the modern program of ele- 
mentary education. 
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BROWNELL, WILLIAM A. — Learning 
as Reorganization—An Experimen- 
tal Study in Third Grade Arith- 
metic. Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. pp. xx-+87. 
$1.00. 

Although this study deals specifical- 
ly with the acquisition of the ability 
to subtract two and three place num- 
bers with borrowing, it is primarily 
a comparison of the effectiveness of 
two theories of learning. One of these 
theories is based upon the principle 
that learning experiences should at the 
outset take their pattern from the 
final product, and practice on this 
pattern should be initiated at once. 
The other theory is embodied in the 
idea that the nature of early learning 
activities need not resemble the final 
activities at all; the measure of their 
worth is not likeness with adult per- 
formance, but contribution to under- 
standing. 

These two divergent principles of 
learning are tested in the area of sub- 
traction with borrowing by comparing 
the achievements of children who 
learned subtraction without at any 
time making records of the steps in 
borrowing with those of children who 
made complete records of the steps of 
borrowing. The author designated the 
groups as “crutch” and “no crutch” 
groups. Although the familiar word 
“crutch” is used to describe the prac- 
tice of writing before a number the 
one borrowed and of crossing out and 
changing the number from which one 
ten or one hundred is borrowed, the 
author does not in reality mean that a 
crutch has been used. Instead he im- 
plies that the actual steps in thinking 
are all recorded rather than performed 
“in the heads” of the pupils. This 
distinction in the use of the word 
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“crutch” is important in the evalua- 
tion of this study because crutches 
are not considered by the author in 
the dictionary sense as meaning a prop 
or support, but rather as something 
that increases meaning and under- 
standing in the learning of a process. 

The subjects of this study were 590 
third grade children in the schools of 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. In 
each city four third grade classes were 
selected which drew the same general 
economic and cultural areas. 

The experiment covered about two 
months of school time. All classes 
within a given city began and con- 
cluded the experiment at the same 
time. 

The learning materials were taken 
from the special state edition of “The 
New Day Arithmetic,” by Fletcher 
Durell, Harry O. Gillet, and Thomas 
J. Durell, published by the Charles E. 
Merrill Company (1931). By adapt- 
ing the sections of this text to the 
conditions of the experiment no spe- 
cial materials of instruction were in- 
troduced. Specific instructions were 
prepared outlining the exact manner 
in which each of the experimental 
groups should study the regular text- 
book. Further directions for the con- 
duct of the experiment were given 
directly to the teachers by the experi- 
menter and by coordinators in each 
city. 

Data were secured not only on 
learning to borrow in subtraction with 
and without the use of the crutch, 
but also on three ways in which the 
crutch might be used. One of the 
crutch groups was required to use 
crutches throughout the experiment; a 
second crutch group was denied or in- 
structed not to use crutches after a 
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The use of crutches 
was made optional with a third group 
after a certain point in the teaching 
program had been reached. The scope 
of the experiment was thus broad- 
ened to include comparisons on the 
use of crutches. 

Data were collected from the fol- 
lowing sources: (1) a pretest follow- 
ing a review of easy subtraction with 
two- and three-place numbers with- 
out borrowing; (2) a test adminis- 
tered in the middle of the experiment 
before the changes indicated above 
were made in the crutch group; (3) a 
final test; (4) two retention tests 
following the final test by two weeks 
and four months, and from (5) two 
regular daily work practice exercises. 
Additional data were secured from 
logs or diaries kept by the teachers 
and from records of personal inter- 
views and conferences with pupils. 

In the evaluation of the results three 
comparisons were between 
crutch and non-crutch groups and 


certain time. 


made 


among the three different groups of 


crutch children. They relate to ac- 


curacy, rate, and understanding. 


These are summarized separately: 
1. With regard to accuracy, at 
first the crutch children as a 
group were able to secure more 


correct answers in subtraction 
than the non-crutch children. 
With regard to rate of work, 
the initial use of the crutch is 
not uneconomical; nor does it 
have detrimental effects on rate 
which persist after its use has 
been discontinued. 

On the basis of understanding, 
the non-crutch group failed to 
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borrow twenty-one times as oft- 
en as did the crutch children. 
The crutch seems unmistakably 
to have benefited its users. 

Among the crutch groups the facts, 
according to the experimenter, seem 
to suggest that “long-continued use 
of the crutch has few if any harmful 
consequences on accuracy.” Rate was 
found to be influenced by the condi- 
tions imposed upon the children, i.e., 
those required to use the crutch 
worked more slowly than the groups 
with which it was made optional or 
denied entirely. 

With respect to the persistence of 
the crutch as evidenced by its use in 
practice exercises, worked without any 
directions or admonitions, the experi- 
menter concluded that children did 
get rid of it. The rate at which they 
discontinued work with crutches 
seemed to be an individual matter. 
However, it did not disappear entirely, 
but remained ready for use in an emer- 
gency, thus serving useful ends. 

By all odds, the chief contribution 
in the report is in the concluding 
chapter which deals with the signifi- 
cance of the study for the teaching of 
arithmetic and for learning theory in 
general. In this chapter is the pre- 
diction that we shall examine the 
arithmetic devices and aids to which 
we have been accustomed to object 
as “crutches” with an eye to their 
possible contribution to understand- 
ing. Lastly, we shall think of all 
learning not in terms of the final re- 
action pattern, but as reorganization 
or moving meaningfully from simpler 
to higher levels of behavior. 

C. L. THIELE 
Detroit Public Schools 
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JersiLD, ARTHUR T. AND FiTE, Mary 
D.—The Influence of Nursery 
School Experience on Children’s So- 
cial Adjustments. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. 
112 pp. $1.60. 

This study deals with children’s so- 
cial adjustments in nursery school, and 
the influence of nursery school experi- 
ence on children’s adjustments. 

The subjects were eighteen children, 
comprising a single nursery school 
group. At the beginning of the study, 
the children ranged in age from two 
years, ten months to three years, 
eleven months; the average age was 
three years, five months. The children 
were studied during the fall of the 
year, when the school term began, and 
as many as were available (sixteen 
subjects) were studied again in the 
spring. 

The main procedure in the study 
was direct observation. In the fall, 
as soon as school began, and as expe- 
ditiously as possible, each of the eight- 
een children was observed during ten 
fifteen-minute periods, representing 
two and a half hours of observation 
per child, and a total of forty-five 
hours of systematic observation (apart 
from further broken periods and in- 
formal observations). In the spring, 
each of the sixteen children still avail- 
able was observed during eight five- 
minute periods. 

The observational records were made 
in the form of a running diary ac- 
count. Use was made also of case 
records of individual children, teach- 
ers’ reports, and other data that were 
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available from contemporaneous stud- 
ies of the same children. 

The treatment of the data con- 
sisted, in part, of quantitative compar- 
isons between “new” and “old” chil- 
dren in the fall and in the spring, 
and, in large part, of inquiry into the 
patterns of behavior exhibited by in- 
dividual children. 

For quantitative purposes, a tally 
was made of children’s social contacts. 
For each child a score was computed, 
representing the number of thirty- 
second intervals during which he was 
engaged in one or more social con- 
tacts with other children. A “social 
contact,” as treated in this study, rep- 
resents any occasion in which, to all 
appearances, there was an interchange 
between one child and another; this 
includes all cooperative, organized 
play, sharing of materials or activity, 
physical contacts, and conversation. 

The children who had previously 
attended nursery school were some- 
what more sociable than the “new” 
children at the very beginning of the 
school term. “New” children pro- 
gressed practically as far during a year 
in nursery school as had “old” chil- 
dren during the same school year plus 
one or two previous years. 

The data indicate that to appraise 
a child’s adjustment it is necessary, 
as far as possible, to consider given 
aspects of his behavior in the light of 
his behavior as a whole. 

The opportunities for social partici- 
pation afforded by the nursery school 
do not, according to the present find- 
ings, have the effect of submerging 
the child’s own individuality. 





REVIEWS 


FosTER, JOSEPHINE C. AND MATTSON, 
Marion L.—Nursery School Edu- 
cation. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1939. 340 pp. 
$2.50. 

This book is intended for parents as 
well as nursery school teachers; there- 
fore, the authors have wisely avoided 
technical terms and descriptions of 
research procedures. While it is based 
on research, it is easy to read and con- 
tains excellent principles to guide the 
teachers and parents of small chil- 
dren. Concrete illustrations are taken 


from home and nursery school expe- 
riences. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
In Part I the authors explain what a 
nursery school is. In Part II they dis- 
cuss the children of the nursery school, 


including the characteristics of two, 
three, and four-year olds; how learn- 
ing takes place and how physical and 
mental health habits are established. 
Part III deals with the nursery school 
day and shows the child at school 
developing desirable habits, making 
social adjustments, and enriching his 
experience. Part IV deals with “Plan- 
ning for Nursery School” and dis- 
cusses the plant, the equipment, the 
staff, the daily program and the rec- 
ords and reports. Part V deals with 
the influence of the nursery school on 
parents and on community life. 
The book is particularly helpful in 
the discussion of habit formation and 
socialization. Parents will get much 
help from the chapter on Free Play. 
They will be interested in materials 
and in how children are guided in the 
development of interests. They will 
want to know how the child becomes 


persistent and confident through suc- 
cess in his activities. Parents who read 
this book will understand better why 
some children tear things apart and 
why they do not care to be clean, 
what to do to develop control of the 
excretory functions and why it is not 
desirable for a child to always play 
with those who dominate him or with 
those whom he may rule. The shy 
child, the unoccupied child, the over- 
stimulated child are carefully analyzed 
by those who work with them con- 
stantly. Sex education, eating habits, 
sleeping, are problems well known to 
all parents. The psychological and 
physical bases for difficulties are dis- 
cussed together with suggestions for 
re-education. 

How the child acquires effective use 
of the English language and develops 
interest in books and music are fully 
treated. The book is beautifully il- 
lustrated and has a fine bibliography. 
The writer recommends it to parent 
study groups, to nursery school work- 
ers and to parents for individual read- 
ing. 

CuiFForD P. ARCHER 
University of Minnesota 
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Murray, JOSEPHINE AND BATHURST, 
Erric G.—Creative Ways for Chil- 
dren’s Programs. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company. 1938. 396 pp. 
$2.50. 

The writers of this book are, ac- 
cording to their statements in the 
preface, desirous of giving help to 
teachers, especially those in small 
schools, in the development of chil- 
dren’s programs or “entertainments.” 
They have in reality made a pretty 
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good case for the activity program or 
the “socialized” school curriculum as 
they call it. One might have wished 
that they had chosen this latter topic 
as the theme of the book rather than 
the program or entertainment theme 
since, in spite of their declarations to 
the contrary, the program becomes 
central in all of their discussions, while 
the real experiences to which the pro- 
gram is attached and of which it is 
an integral part become secondary. 
It is quite possible that a reader, es- 
pecially an uninitiated teacher, seek- 
ing frantically for a stunt might miss 
the underlying significance of the 
book and what it offers in the way of 
suggestions for truly socializing a 
school and for developing a program 
built upon child experiences and real 
community living. 

The writers find their justification 
for treating the topic as they have in 
the fact that while a changing edu- 
cational philosophy has also changed 
the school program from something 
stereotyped and mechanical to some- 
thing dynamic and purposeful on the 
part of children, it is still ‘ta poten- 
tial link between the school and the 
rest of the community.” 

The content of the book built as it 
is out of actual classroom happenings 
is literally crammed full of things to 
be done, things which will work be- 
cause they have worked. These de- 
scriptions of things to do are not left, 
however, as mere devices, since they 
are accompanied by very extensive 
statements of principles and underly- 
ing philosophy. In fact, the extended 
discussions of generalizations and val- 
ues at times get in the way of a clear 
picture of processes and materials. 
The writers sometimes lose themselves 
in their own narratives and in their 
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Overanxiety to point out the intimate 
connection between programs of en- 
tertainment and the total experience 
out of which they arise. 

Chapter II—“The Creative Program 
and the Socialized School” contains a 
simple nontechnical discussion of the 
underlying philosophy of the ‘“new- 
type” or “socialized” school and con- 
crete practical suggestions for making 
easy transitional steps from the for- 
mal, teacher-dominated and regimen- 
tated school to one in which children’s 
ideas are respected and in which chil- 
dren participate in the decisions about 
what is to be done and how it is to 
be done. This chapter should be read 
in connection with Chapter VII which 
summarizes the educative values of 
creative programs in order to get a 
connected treatment of the philosophy 
of the socialized school and the in- 
trinsic connection between programs 
of entertainment and creative living 
in the classroom as the writers view 
these problems. 

Chapters four and five are especially 
worthy of note because they contain 
many very practical suggestions for 
providing variety in school experiences 
and for approaching even the routine 
features of programs creatively. It 
is well in encouraging the “uniniti- 
ated” teacher to experimentation to 
point out clearly that all experiences 
connected with an enterprise and like- 
wise the total life of the school itself 
are educative when they are ap- 
proached creatively by teachers and 
children. The point of view of the 
writers on this matter is expressed in 
their own words as follows: “True 
creativeness in programs as in other 
activities lies in the meaning that any 
particular activity has for the child.” 
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The pictorial summary inserted in 
the middle of the book adds variety 
and interest to the treatment of the 
problem. 

While the title of Chapter VIII, 
“Program Materials for One County,” 
may be misleading, the contents of the 
chapter should be of great value. The 
chapter is in reality an annotated bib- 
liography of source reading materials 
organized around course of study units 
such as transportation, state history, 
etc. Used in conjunction with the 
table of contents it should be of prac- 
tical aid in organizing learnings 
around units rather than textbook 
subject matter. 

An annotated bibliography which is 
highly selective and is arranged topi- 
cally is one of the major contributions 
of the writers to the topic treated. 
This, together with the minutely ana- 
lyzed table of contents, will aid ma- 
terially in the use of the suggestions 
offered throughout. 

The book does not make a contribu- 
tion to basic and fundamental curric- 
ulum reorganization, but as an aid to 
those who want to do something dif- 
ferent, who want to loosen up the 
rigidity found in their schools, and 
who want specific suggestions on what 
to do and how to do it, the book 
should be very helpful. 

EpirH M. BaDER 
Ann Arbor Public Schools 
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Kanne, I. L., Editor—Rural Society 
and Rural Education. Educational 
Yearbook of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. 
1938. 399 pp. $3.70. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Rural Society and Education, the 
1938 Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, deserves a wide audience and a 
careful reading. Here assembled with- 
in the space of approximately four 
hundred pages is a wealth of informa- 
tion about rural education and rural 
society around the globe. Fourteen 
countries are thus reported, each by 
its own rural leaders, and the result 
is an invaluable source book, almost 
encyclopedic in its scope, for the rural 
sociologist, teacher, and leader. 

A reading of these several reports 
reveals significant characteristics of 
rural life and education, common to 
all. With few exceptions all countries 
are more rural than urban. This fact, 
coupled with the tendency of rural 
peoples to migrate to cities, places a 
grave responsibility upon rural edu- 
cation. The rural schools must as- 
sume responsibility for the education 
of major social groups; they must also 
prepare them for adequate living in 
cities as well as in rural areas. This 
situation has significant implications 
for the city as well as for the coun- 
try, and in the United States, at least, 
is one of the best arguments yet ad- 
vanced for Federal Aid in education. 

Not only are the majority of chil- 
dren of the world receiving their edu- 
cation in rural schools, but they are, 
at the same time, attending small 
schools. The problems inherent in 
these small schools are strikingly sim- 
ilar to those familiar to students of 
education in the United States. These, 
on the whole, are: (1) inadequate 
financial support, (2) the education 
of teachers for urban schools and their 
use of rural schools for “stepping 
stones” to urban positions, (3) the dif- 
ficulties encountered by rural children 
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in an attempt to secure post primary 
education, and (4) the tendency of 
rural education to take the form of 
urban schools. 

As common and persistent as are 
these problems in rural life through- 
out the world, no country has been 
outstanding in its efforts to remedy 
them. On the whole, if we may judge 
from this yearbook, progress in bring- 
ing adequate social and educational 
services to rural peoples has been dis- 
tressingly slow. Significantly, enough 
leaders in rural education place much 
hope for the future in education. 
This is a good omen provided, of 
course, that the program in education 
will actually meet the needs of rural 
peoples. There is little in past and 
present practices, however, to justify 
this optimism. 

Rural children are and always have 
been disadvantaged by the dominating 
type of urban education imposed upon 
them. This has been a well-known 
fact in the United States since the 
Report of the Roosevelt Commission 
revealed it in 1911. It is nonetheless 
a shock, however, to discover from 
the book under review that the state- 
ment is true in the present and in 
almost every country in the world. 
Rural children are taught by teachers 
educated for urban schools who fre- 
quently accept their first teaching ex- 
perience in the country largely be- 
cause it is necessary before they will 
be accepted by city schools. Courses 
of study are organized almost wholly 
for urban children, and rural teachers 
are told in effect to use them and 
make the most of it. Little effort is 
made to adapt the school to the en- 
vironment though a few of the coun- 
tries report some progress. On the 
whole, responsibility for teacher edu- 
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cation, courses of methods and exam- 
inations are located in centralized 
authorities and there is evidence of a 
discouraging imposition of authority 
from the top down. 

Nearly all countries report com- 
pulsory attendance laws which apply 
to rural and urban youth alike, but 
exceptions are made for rural schools 
which in many instances must leave 
the door open for abuses. An effort 
is made, however, in the primary 
school to hold children in school until 
they have attained literacy. In the 
more advanced countries further ef- 
forts are made to continue this school- 
ing for rural youth into some type 
of secondary education. Here again 
the rural youth is gravely handicapped. 
He is handicapped because he is fre- 
quently so far removed from a high 
school that he must spend undue en- 
ergy and money to get there, and after 
his arrival is likely to find a school 
program which ill fits his needs. 

The reports, however, have their 
bright spots. Practically all coun- 
tries report programs for adult edu- 
cation, and movements toward their 
improvement. The consolidation and 
extension of social and educational 
services to rural peoples develop apace, 
and this is an encouragement. The 
development of consumer cooperatives 
and credit unions strikes a happy note. 
Another hopeful aspect is the fact 
that this book has been published. It 
is an indication of the increasing con- 
cern of national leaders in the welfare 
of rural society and education through- 
out the world, and this is the most 
hopeful sign of all. 

Kate V. Worrorp 
State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 
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EpucATIONAL Po.icres CoMMISsSION — Social 
Services and the Schools. Washington, D. 
C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1201 


20 p. 


Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1939. 147 p. 
Paper covers. 50 cents. 

Ex.iott, Travis A.—The Nash Plan. Nash, 
Texas: The Author, Nash School. 1939. 


45 p. Paper covers. 

FowELL, RutH Biack—Educating the Con- 
sumer, Part I: Consumers in the Modern 
Market. Madison, Wisconsin: Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin. 1938. 
72 p. Mimeographed. 40 cents. 

FLtoripA DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INsTRUC- 
TION—Source Material for the Improvement 
of Instruction. Bulletin No. 1. Talla- 
hassee, Florida: Department of Public In- 
struction. 1939. 245 p. Paper covers. 

Futmer, Henry L.—An Analytical Study 
of a Rural School Area. Bulletin No. 320. 
Clemson, South Carolina: Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Clemson Agricultural 
College. 1939. 70 p. Paper covers. 

Goetz, DeLia AND Fry, Vartan—The Good 


Neighbors. The Story of the Two Ameri- 
cas. Headline Book No. 17. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company. 1939. 96 p. 


Paper covers. 25 cents. 

Gostin, R. A.—Changing Governments in 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Den- 
mark, Headline Books No. 11. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company. Revised, 1939. 
64 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

Hanna, Paut R., Hann, Haroip C., AND 
OrnHers—The Role of Education in Utiliz- 
ing Regional Resources. A Preliminary 
Report. New York: Progressive Education 
Association. 1939. 429 p. Mimeographed. 

HEtsetH, INGA OtLta—Growth in the Class- 
room. <A diagnostic scale. Williamsburg, 
Virginia: The Author, College of William 
and Mary. 1938. 21 p. Paper covers. 
50 cents. 

HERRING, Husert C.—Pan-Americanism. Can 
We Win It? New York: Council for 
Social Action, 389 Fourth Avenue. 1939. 
39 p. Paper covers. 15 cents. 

Hovute, Cyr O.—Teaching as a Career. 
Occupational Monograph No. 5. Chicago, 
Illinois: Science Research Associates, 600 
South Michigan Avenue. 1939. 48 p. 
Paper covers. 50 cents. 

HousEHOLD FINANCE CoRPORATION—Stfretch- 

ing the Home Furnishings Dollar. Chicago, 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Illinois: Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue. 1939. 49 p. Paper 
covers. 

Howarp, HoMer AND DELANEY, EDITH— 
Bibliography in Mathematics. New York: 
Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1939. 10 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Kincspury, SusaN M.—Economic Status of 
University Women in the U.S. A. Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 170. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1939. 49 p. Paper covers. 

Knox, WarrEN W.—Present Status of the 
Small High School in New York State. 
1938. Albany, New York: University of 
the State of New York Press. 1939. 27 
p- Paper covers. 

Kruc, Epwarp A.—Why Taxes? What They 
Buy for Us. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1939. 75 p. Paper covers. 

LaNcsaM, WALTER CoNsuELO—In Quest of 
Empire. The Problem of Colonies. Head- 
line Book No. 19. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company. 1939. 96 p. Paper covers. 
25 cents. 

LEONARD, J. PAUL AND SALISBURY, RACHEL— 
Making Sense, Ill. New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 1939. 324 p. 
Paper covers. 84 cents. 

LockeTT, ANNIE AND BATEMAN, ALICE—A 
Power Sewing Machine Work Project. Eval- 
uation Studies Report No. 7. Columbus, 
Ohio: National Youth Administration. 
1939. 60 p. Mimeographed. 

Los ANGELES CoUNTY SCHOOLS PUBLICATIONS 
—Los Angeles, California: County Schools, 
1939. Mimeographed. . 

Bulletin to English and Social Living 
Teachers, by Jeanette Perdew. 13 p. 
Reading to Emphasize Important Words 
and to Group Words into Phrases and 
Teaching Vocabulary at the Secondary 

Level, by Carol Hovious. 30 p. 


Source Unit on Democracy. 25 p. 
Source Unit on Orientation. 32 p. 
MarRSHALL, EsTHER AND WIETING, CGC, 


Maurice—A Study Guide on Movie and 
Radio Appreciation and Reading of News- 
papers and Magazines. New York: Curric- 
ulum Laboratory, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1939. 12 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

MIcHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUC- 
TION—Basic Community Survey. Bulletin 
No. 3014. Lansing. Michigan: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 1939. 9 p. 
Mimeographed. 

MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUC- 
TION—Educating Teachers for an Improving 
Curriculum. Bulletin No. 1001. Lansing, 
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Michigan: Department of Public Instruction. 
1939. 41 p. Mimeographed. 

Morriss, ELizaBETH C.—Adult Adventures 
in Reading. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1939. 264 p. $1.50. Teachers’ 
Manual to Accompany, 50 cents. 

Murra, Wirpur F. anpd OrTHers—Bibli- 
ography of Textbooks in the Social Studies. 
Bulletin No. 12. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
1939. 79 p. Paper covers. 50 cents. 

Murray, ALAN Rosert—What the Consti- 


tution Says. Washington, D. C.: The 
Author, 1440 Chapin Street, N. W. 1938. 
32 p. Paper covers. 20 cents. In quanti- 


ties of 25 or more, 15 cents. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION AssocIATION—Salaries 
of School Employees, 1938-39. Research 
Bulletin, Volume 17, No. 2, March, 1939. 
Washington. D. C.: Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 25 cents. 

New York State UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 
—Albany: New York State University Press. 
1938. Paper covers. 

Administration and Supervision of School 
Health Service. A Manual of Instruction 
for Administrators, Physicians and Nurses. 
Health Education Series, Bulletin No. 1. 
136 p. 

A Tentative Guide in Safety Instruction for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools in 
New York State. 55 p. 

Dental Hygiene. A Guide to the Dental 
Hygiene Program in the Schools of New 
York State. Health Education Series, 
Bulletin No. 4. 30 p. 

ParKER ScHooL District, SourH CAROLINA 
—A Handbook for Teachers. Greenville, 
South Carolina: Parker School District. 
1938. 240 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF Pustic IN- 
STRUCTION PUBLICATIONS — Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Department of Public In- 
struction. 1939. Paper covers. 
Commencement and Promotion Programs in 

Pennsylvania Secondary Schools. Bulletin 
240. 33 p. 

Creative Hands and Purposeful Activities in 

the Elementary School. Bulletin 333. 


61 p. 

The Language of Modern Education. Bulle- 
tin 17. 46 p. 

Parent-Teacher Services to Education. Bul- 
letin 16. 56 p. 


Radio in Education. 47 p. 
School Living for Social Purposes. Bulletin 





418. 24 p. 
Special Opportunities of Small Rural 
Schools. Bulletin No. 230. 97 p. 





Quantitative Aspects of Experiencing in the 
Elementary School. Bulletin 360. 221 p. 
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Successful Practices in the Teaching of 
English in the Secondary School. Bulletin 
280. 35 p. 

Technical and Business Institute Education. 
Bulletin 337. 48 p. 

A Working Philosophy of Education for 
Pennsylvania. Bulletin 14. 44 p. 

Progressive Education, Volume 16, Number 5, 


May, 1939. New York: Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, 310 West Ninetieth 
Street. 50 cents. The whole issue is de- 


voted to art. 

REYNOLDs, RussELL—Annotated List of 1400 
Books Selling from Ten Cents to One Dol- 
lar of Fifteen Publishers. New York: 
Russell Reynolds, 536 West 114th Street. 
1939. 33 p. Mimeographed. 10 cents; 
postpaid, 15 cents. 

RownTREE, JENNIE I.—This Problem of Food. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 33. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company. 1939. 32 
p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

Rucu, Gmes M. AND SEGEL, Davi~—Mini- 
mum Essentials of the Individual Inventory 
in Guidance. Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. Washington, D. C.: Vo- 
cational Division, Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. 1939. 112 p. 
Mimeographed. 

SaNTA Fe County, New Mexico, ScHooLts— 
Nambe—A Community School. Sante Fe, 
New Mexico: County Schools. 1939. 11 p. 
Paper covers. 

SENIOR, CLARENCE — Mexico in Transition. 
New York: League for Industrial Democ- 


racy, 112 East 19th Street. 1939. 54 p. 
Paper covers. 15 cents. 
SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN, ELEMENTARY 


ScHoot PusLicaTions— Shorewood, Wis- 


consin: Elementary Schools. 1938. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
Science Activities. Grade 4. 169 p. 


Science Experiences. 
I and II. 205 p. 
SMITH, Payson, WRIGHT, FRANK W., AND 
Associates—Education in the Forty-eight 
States. Staff Study No. 1. Prepared for 
the Advisory Committee on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 


Kindergarten, Grades 


ments. 1939. 199 p. Paper covers. 30 
cents. 

SocieTy FoR CurricuLum Stupy—Building 
America, Volume 4, Number 8. Civil 
Liberties. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. 
Hale and Company. May, 1939. 31 p. 
Paper covers. 30 cents. 


SPAFFORD, Ivo. aND OtrHErRs—Home Eco- 
nomics in General Education at the Second- 


ary Level. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess 
Publishing Company. 1939. 82 p. Paper 
covers. $1.25. 
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SPAULDING, FraNcis T. AND OTHERS—Sug- 
gested Studies in Secondary Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Civic Education Service. 
1939. 101 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S.—Cooperatives in the 
United States—A Balance Sheet. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 32. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company. 1939. 32 p. 
Paper covers. 10 cents. 

Stone, Harotp A., Price, Don K., AND 
Stone, KaTHryN H.—City Manager Gov- 
ernment in San Diego. Chicago, Illinois: 
Public Administration Service. 1939. 72 
p. Paper covers. 50 cents. 

STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. AND WILLIAMS, CHES- 
TER S.—Forum Planning Handbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Association for 
Adult Education. 1939. 71 p. Paper 
covers. 

Tuomas Starr Kinc Junior HicH ScHooL— 
A School Adventure-Bound. Los Angeles, 
California: Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School. 1939. 80 p. Paper covers. 25 
cents plus postage. 

Tripp, THomMas ALFRED—Rural People and 
the Church. New York: Council for Social 
Action, 289 Fourth Avenue. 1939. 39 p. 
Paper covers. 15 cents. 

Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, NATIONAL ParK SERVICE — 1938 


Yearbook: Park and Recreation Progress. 


D. C.: Superintendent of 
1939. 92 p. Paper covers. 


Washington, 
Documents. 
35 cents. 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, GENERAL LaNp Orrice—Land of 
the Free. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Department of the Interior. 1938. 17 p. 
Paper covers. 

University HicH ScHooLt JournaL—A 
Handbook for Student Teachers and the 
Supervisory Staff. Volume 17, No. 3, 
March, 1939. Oakland, California: Uni- 
versity High School. 35 cents. 

Weaver, RoBert B.—Amusements and Sports 
in American Life. Chicago, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1939. 195 p. 
Paper covers. $1.00. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Wexts HicH ScHoor Pusiications—Chicago, 
Illinois: Wells High School. 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. 10 cents. 

Core Curriculum Program in Art. 
9A and 10A. 2p. 

Core Curriculum Program in English Arts. 
Grades 9B and 12B. 32 p. 

Core Curriculum Program in Music. Grades 
9B and 10B. 2 p. 

Core Curriculum Program in Science and 
Health. Grades 9B and 11A. 16 p. 
Core Curriculum Program in Social Studies. 

Grades 9, 10, and 12. 15 p. 

Wretine, C. Maurice—A Curriculum Study 
on Consumption and Consumership. New 
York: Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1939. 9 p. 
Mimeographed. 15 cents. 

Woops ScHoots, CuHitp RESEARCH CLINIC— 
The Challenge of Progressive Education. 
Proceedings of the Fourth Conference on 
Education and the Exceptional Child. 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Research 
Clinic, The Woods Schools. 1938. 69 p. 
Paper covers. 

WriGHT, CHESTER M.—Here Comes Labor. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1939, 
122 p. 60 cents. 


Grades 


COURSES OF STUDY 


ARIZONA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
—Instruction of Bilingual Children. Bulle- 
tin No. 13. Phoenix, Ariona: State De- 
partment of Education. 1939. 114 p. 
Paper covers. (This bulletin was prepared 
by Vera A. Chase.) 

Toms River HicH ScHoot PuBLicaTIONS— 
Toms River, New Jersey: High School. 
1939. Mimeographed. 

Family Relationships. 59 p. $1.00. 

Tentative Course of Study in Social Be- 
havior. 59 p. $1.00. 

The Repair and Maintenance of Internal 
Combustion Engines, Marine, and Farm 
Equipment. 12 p. 25 cents. 

Tentative Course of Study in Safety and 
Automobile Driving. 68 p. $1.00. 





